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FLIGHT TO YESTERDAY 


by KENNETH A, HENDERSON 


le WAS A HOT JULY DAY whén Frank Gaebelein and I climbed 

into the Loftleidir plane at Idlewild Field and heard the cap- 
tain and stewardess speaking a language which has changed little 
in the last thousand years, since the writing of the Eddas and the 
Sagas. ‘The accents of this ancient tongue were to follow us, not 
only as we retraced the route of Leif the Lucky, but as we traveled 
about Iceland visiting the homes of Ari, Saemund, and Snorri, 
those ancient chroniclers of the deeds of the Vikings, among whom 
were Eric the Red, the discoverer of Greenland, and Leif his son, 
the discoverer of America. 

The weather was considerably cooler as we descended at Rey- 
kjavik the next morning, to be met by our friend, Olafur Olafsson, 
who quickly took us to the Hotel Borg. There we met the third 
member of our party, Casper Cronk, who had flown in the pre- 
vious evening from Scotland. Our plans were in a very nebulous 
state, but fortunately we bought some food for a short excursion 
over Sunday, so that when we found a Ferdafélag party leaving 
that afternoon for thé central highlands we were able, by follow- 
ing them the next day, to take advantage of the security which 
their bus provided in case our car got into trouble in any of the 
fords. 

It was a quiet Sunday morning as we drove out of Reykjavik 
on the main road to the north, following for some miles the 
aqueduct which brought water from the hot springs to heat the 
houses of the city. When the road swung north toward Hvalfj6rdur 
we continued eastward, with the great bulk of Esja on our left and 
lesser volcanic peaks on our right, toward Pingvellir. After round- 
ing a slight bend in the road we were suddenly surprised to drop 
down through a narrow canyon, which we recognized at once as 
the Almannagja. We had arrived at the site of the oldest parlia- 
ment in the world, the Althing, which dates from 930 A.D., pre- 
ceding even the Magna Carta of King John. After a visit to the 
points of interest we continued our journey southward around 


KENNETH A. HENDERSON, the previous Editor of AppALAcutiA, filled that post 
with distinction for nine years, a term of service exceeded only by that of the 
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bingvallavatn to Grimsnes, where we turned up the valley of the 
Hvita (White River) to the northeast. It was a most enjoyable 
ride, through farmlands where the peculiar Icelandic type of 
agriculture could be seen at first hand. We passed close to Skal- 
holt, the site of the great school established by Isleif, the first 
bishop of Iceland, who introduced the Latin alphabet early in 
the eleventh century. It was there that Saemund the Wise com- 
piled the Elder Edda, and that Ari the Learned wrote his his- 
tories. A side-road of a few miles brought us to Haukadalur, 
where we visited the hot springs; but despite a prolonged stay 
and a very heavy soaping by the hotel manager, Geysir, the proto- 
type of all geysers, refused to spout for us. We could wait no 
longer, and reluctantly turned northward to Gullfoss (Golden 
Fall), where the Hvita drops some hundred feet or more, with 
great force, into a narrow gorge. 

It was after six in the evening when we turned our faces north- 
ward over the Kjalvegur toward the central highland. The road 
was well marked with cairns, and the wheeltracks of the preced- 
ing cars made it easy to follow. The lava-fields through which we 
drove were sometimes fairly smooth and sometimes very rough, 
but the road itself always required caution in order not to damage 
the car on high stones in the center or large boulders on the side. 
Many miles of this sort of driving, together with a number of 
major fords, overcame our doubts as to the suitability of a stock- 
model Chevrolet for this sort of work. The summits of most of the 
mountains were in the clouds, but we could see a survey party 
camped on Blafell as we crossed Blafellshals. The bridge at 
Hvitarvatn was a welcome sight, but we knew our party was still 
many miles away. The miles sped by and the hours raced on until, 
at about 11 p.m., we reached the turn to Asgardshus in the Kerlin- 
garfjoll (Carline Mountains). It was beginning to get dark as we 
approached the first major ford, a ledgy spot where the wheeltracks 
of our predecessors did not show well, and with a thundering 
waterfall below. A brief reconnaissance confirmed the best spot 
for the passage, so we drove across without mishap, only to be 
confronted not too far along by another ford which obviously 
crossed on a dogleg into some not very inviting clay. We took a 
slightly different line, to avoid the clay, but bogged down in soft 
going on the other side, so that the next fifteen minutes were 
spent paving a few feet of road with stones. From here the road 
wound steeply upward onto a high ridge, where the hut was lo- 
cated. We arrived on the stroke of midnight to find the hut com- 
pletely filled with the Ferdafélag party, so that we, perforce, 
pitched our tents and thereupon turned in without further delay. 

We awoke late the next morning to find the other party gone. It 
was nearly ten o’clock before we started up the ridge toward the 
highest peaks of the Kerlingarfjéll, which we had been assured 
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would be most interesting climbs. Lodmundur (4698 ft.) was said 
to be defended by steep cliffs, while the highest snow summit, 
Snaekollur (4846 ft.),-was easily climbed from the skaré between. 
As we walked up the jeep track along the ridge above the deeply 
incised gorge of the Innri-Asgards4 we met Helgi Jonasson, the 
leader of the Ferdafélag party, who informed us that a Swiss 


banker from Zurich with three Swiss girls from Berne had already 
long since been on their way to the snow peak. In fact, as we 
looked up to the skyline ridge we could see four tiny figures, 
which in a brief space ascended the final pitch to the top. The 
gorge of the Innri-Asgards4 became ever more spectacular. Its 
depth was at least five hundred feet, with steep and jagged walls 
very similar to those of the Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone, 
although somewhat more somber in color. Most of the other party 
had gone to visit the hot springs in Hveradalir, one of the largest 
groups of such springs in Iceland, but we veered left toward the 
high peaks and ascended the moraine directly under the highest 
point until we found a place where we could cut through to the 
glacier. 

Clouds were beginning to gather around the peaks, lending 
haste to our footsteps. We decided to climb Lodmundur first, 
as it promised more difficulties; so we traversed northward, to our 
left, toward the small glacier which descended from the pass be- 
tween Lodmundur and Snaekollur. The view northward across 
the wide valley of the Jokullfall to Hofsj6kull (Temple Glacier), 
a huge, dome-shaped ice mountain, was superb. From our vantage 
point the great dark mass of Blagnypa (Blue Peak) helped to focus 
the eyes on the gently rising ice dome, which tended to blend 
into the clouds above unless one looked carefully. Back toward 
the east rose the ice-topped bulk of Hrutafell (Rams Hill), clear 
and distinct in front of the seemingly interminable extent of the 
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Langjokull (Long Glacier). The snow was soft, enabling us to 
kick steps easily, so that we arrived at some rocks just below the 
col at noon, in time for lunch. 

The weathér-was obviously deteriorating, so while eating we 
scanned the rocky cliffs of Lodmundur for the best points of at- 
tack. A very loose scree gully on the south face we rejected, al- 
though reserving it as a possibility for a quick descent. A direct 
ascent from the col seemed the best alternative, as the cliff ap- 


Lodmunelur be 


peared to be well-stepped and we knew that the rock was quite 
loose and rotten. Accordingly we climbed to the col and started 
up the ridge toward the band of cliffs which defended the summit. 
The rock was even more rotten than we had bargained for, so 
that even on the relatively easy going along the ridge great care 
had to be taken to protect those below. On the cliff itself the 
rock was a little better, but still loose. In fact, it was difficult to 
see how a piton which we found in place could offer much secu- 
rity. The climbing, however, was not difficult and we arrived 
quickly on the summit just as the first thick clouds came across to 
obscure the view. 

We obtained a few tantalizing glimpses now and again, but it 
soon became apparent that the clouds were getting thicker, so we 
moved over to the scree gully we had noted on the way up, 
dropped quickly down, and traversed back to the col. We then 
started up the ridge on the other side toward the snow peak. The 
wind increased in fury, driving sleet and snow into our faces, but 
slowly we gained altitude, passing the black pumice knob we had 
marked earlier and finally cutting across to the westward-bearing 
ridge up which we hoped to go to the summit. The wind was now 
at our backs and the sleet no longer stung, but visibility was re- 
stricted to only a few feet. Finally we reached a summit, but it 
was obviously not the highest point, as there were no tracks visible 
and we knew from our own observation that others had been at 
the topmost peak that morning. The map was inaccurate as to 
details, we knew, but a compass bearing gave us the direction we 
felt should be followed and soon we were ascending again. This 
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time we were glad to recognize the survey marker of the highest 
summit. There was no register to sign, so we did not tarry but 
started down the tracks of the previous party without delay. After 
a drop of a few hundred feet in altitude we got below the storm 
and made a quick descent of the glacier which formed the east 
side of the mountain. The rescue of a perfume bottle dropped 
by one of the morning’s party amused us briefly, but the sulphur- 
ous fumes which blew over from Hveradalir disclosed the reason 
for its use. Soon we were back at our route of the morning and 
the lateness of the hour decided us to return by the quickest way 
to Asgardshus, which was in fact the jeep track of the survey 
party. 

Our friends had already left but we decided to spend the night 
and drive on in the morning. After a leisurely breakfast we set 
out back to the main road, stopping briefly at the bridge over 
the Jokullfall where the river entered a spectacular box canyon. 
Here we first met the golden plover with whose weird cry we were 
to become most familiar. Once back on the Kjalvegur we headed 
northward toward Hveravellir with its many hot springs and 
travertine terraces. Here we met the son of one of our Reykjavik 
friends, who was spending the summer riding the fence which 
stretches between the Langjokull and the Hofsjékull to keep the 
sheep of the south from carrying their disease to those of the 
north. After a brief visit with him, and a round of the hot springs, 
we again took to the road, as we found that our friends with the 
big bus were going on and some of the fords ahead were, we 
knew, now quite deep. A high overcast covered the upper parts of 
the Langjokull and began to descend onto Hrutafell as we drove 
along, although the Hofsj6kull appeared to be in sunshine. The 
Svarta (Black River) crossing was deep, as we had suspected, at 
this hour and we took some water in through the heater inlets, 
but we arrived at the hut at Hvitarnes without further adventure. 
Here we spent the night with our friends of the Ferdafélag, before 
returning to Gullfoss to replenish our stock of gasoline and drive 
on down to Hella for an attack on Hekla. We crossed the Hvita at 
Bruarhl66, a spectacular box canyon well worth a visit, and drove 
down the Hrepparmannavegur through farming country, some 
of which had apparently been newly opened for settlement. 

At Hella we sought out the Stolzenwalds, whom our friends 
had recommended as having a good knowledge of Hekla and a 
jeep which we might, perhaps, obtain for a near approach to the 
mountain. Helmuth was not there, nor was there a jeep, but his 
son Rudolf introduced us to Bruno Weber, who soon arranged 
for a jeep and for our young friend Rudolf to drive it, and then 
offered us his living room for the night. 

A thick ground-fog greeted us as we started off at six the next 
morning. It took us several hours to cover the sixty kilometers to 
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Naefurholt, whence one formerly started the ascent of Hekla. 
This farm has been covered by lava flows from the mountain 
several times in its history and has now been moved several miles 
nearer the Ytri-Ranga (Outer Crooked River) and separated from 
the mountain by miles of rough lava-fields. Another hour, and we 
had turned and twisted our way through boulderfields, past the 
edge of the new lava from the 1947 eruption, and over a number 
of ridges onto the slopes of Little Hekla as far as the jeep would go 
before it bogged down in the soft sinter. 

The fog had by now risen and was confined to a cloudbank 
several hundred feet above us. Although Rudolf had a bad foot, 
which he wished to favor because of a golf tournament in Rey- 
kjavik the next day, he volunteered to go along with us to the top 
of Little Hekla and show us the way. The ascent was easy, over 
well-consolidated ash, so that we soon covered the thousand feet 
separating us from the top of Little Hekla, where we broke out 
into bright sunlight and could see the glaciers and lava flows of 
the main peaks. Here Rudolf left us, to return to Naefurholt for 
lunch. We continued on up snow slopes, occasionally crossing 
parts of lava flows or ash flows which had been formed by flowing 
water into braided .patterns similar to helluhraun (pahoe-hoe 
lava). We headed for an easy ridge which appeared to lead to the 
summit. The rocks of the ridge were warm and steam came out of 
the ground, sometimes enveloping us as we walked along. The 
actual summit was raised 180 feet by the eruption of 1947 and 
now consists of a high point on the ridge which is composed 
mainly of ash surrounding the summit crater. A small cairn 
marked the summit (4931 ft.) and in it we found records of various 
previous ascents of recent years, including that of a German 
party which had apparently driven a Mercedes part way up Little 
Hekla. We lunched on top and enjoyed the view, which was some- 
what cloudy in the distance, although the Myrdalsjékull and 
Eyjafjallajokull could be discerned through the clouds to the 
south and the Hofsjékull to the north. Soon we started down 
along the ridge toward the southern craters. The central crater, 
from which much of the lava of the last eruption came, is a long 
chasm some half-mile or so in length, largely filled with scoriaceous 
lava in large blocks. The points where the lava overflowed the lip 
are easily discerned. After spending some time along the edges 
and in this crater we turned our steps downward, glissading quite 
a bit of the way on the snowfields and the glacier. After such a 
quick descent it was somewhat of a trudge over the top of Little 
Hekla, but the drop down to the jeep from there was easy and we 
were soon once more riding back down the mountain and over 
the ridge beyond the lava-field. As we turned for a final look at 
the mountain it had disappeared in fog, well justifying its name 
(Hooded), and we rode back to Hella enjoying only the near 
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views of the lava and the enormous tussocks of grass which are 
such a conspicuous feature of the local landscape. After com- 
pleting our arrangements in Hella we drove rapidly back to 
Reykjavik over the great south road, through some of the richest 
country in Iceland, where signs of the enormous growth which 
that country is experiencing could be seen everywhere. 

The next day, after making arrangements for Nick Clinch, who 
was stationed at the Air Base in Keflavik, to meet us that evening 
in Akureyri, the second largest city in Iceland and some 300 miles 
away by road, we set out again. Our meager supplies of food had 
provided us skimpy fare for the last few days, so we laid in a 
somewhat more impressive list of foodstuffs for our next journey 
and it was 3 p.m. before we left Reykjavik. By the time we had 
gone some fifteen miles on our way the road had deteriorated to 
a single track, winding and twisting, climbing and dropping, 
along the shores of the Hvalfjordur (Whale Fiord). The scenery 
was beautiful, but our progress was slow. Once around on the 
north side of the fiord, past the whaling station, the road im- 
proved and we made better time past Saurbaer, the home of 
Hallgrimur Pétursson (1614-1674), the author of the famous Pas- 
ston Hymns, and around the shores of the Borgarfj6rdur (Hill 
Fiord). Here we turned inland up the Nordurardalur to the north 
coast, which we reached at the head of the Hrutafjérdur. It was 
already getting late as we passed Pingeyrar at the head of the 
Hunafjordur (Bear Cub Fiord), the site of the monastery, founded 
in 1133, where the First Saga of Saint Olaf was composed and 
where Odd Snorrason committed to writing the life of Olaf 
Tryggvason, some of the earliest of the histories which have come 
down to us. The rays of the sun had lengthened even more as we 
left the valley of the Heradsvétn to cross the Oxnadalsheidi (Oxen 
Valley Heath) to the Oxnadalur. It was getting dusky as we 
stopped briefly at the farm Hraun in the Oxnadalur, the birth- 
place of Jonas Hallgrimsson (1807-1845), the great Icelandic na- 
ture poet, to take a look at Hraundrangi, the spectacular pinnacle 
which we proposed to attack on the morrow. Down the valley 
we sped, past Baegisd, where Séra Jén Porlaksson (1744-1819) 
spent so many years of his pastorate translating Milton, Klop- 
stock, and Pope into Icelandic, and around the corner to the 
Eyjafjordur (Islands Fiord), up which we drove to arrive at the 
Hotel KEA in Akureyri as the cathedral clock struck midnight 
and a beautiful sunset suffused the northern sky. 

The next morning at breakfast we were visited by the young 
rector of the cathedral, who kindly arranged with the dean for a 
day’s fishing for Frank while Casper, Nick and I tried our luck 
on Hraundrangi. We drove down to Médruvellir, the site of the 
monastery founded in 1295 by Bishop Jérundr of Holar and later 
the seat of the Danish governors of the northern part of Iceland, 
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to complete Frank’s fishing arrangements, after which he drove 
us back up the Oxnadalur to Hraun, where the three of us started 
on our expedition. The road across the river to the farm of Hraun 
was not inviting for-the cary so we walked across the bridge and 
directly up the slopes beyond, where the haymakers were swing- 
ing their scythes. These have a slight hook on the end, mounted 
on a short straight snath. It was our first close-up view of this pe- 
culiar Icelandic tool and we were interested to note that the 
snaths were made of aluminum tubing. The handles of the hay- 
rakes were also of aluminum, as were the teeth and sometimes the 
crosspieces. 

The way led up a draw through the lower hills to a great scree 
slope which extended almost a thousand feet to the foot of the 
cliffs. Although the scree was loose, it was possible to make fair 
progress by carefully picking the best consolidated parts to travel 
on. We headed toward a gully which led up toward the ridge to 
the right of the pinnacle. High up in the gully we took the left- 
hand branch at a Y, and after a short scramble over rotten rock 
came out onto the ridge, which we found to be backed on the 
other side, toward the Hoérgardalur, with grassy or rather mossy 
slopes. We moved rapidly up the ridge on the grass slopes, being 
careful not to get too near the edge because of the unstable 
nature of the underlying rock. The weather had become threaten- 
ing and now we felt a few drops of rain. The grassy slopes became 
steeper and a final abrupt pitch just at the base of the tower itself 
required most careful climbing. Ledges of moss which appeared 
to offer footing had a disconcerting habit of crumbling com- 
pletely, having no solid support at all beneath them. In places 
the moss overlay ice, which made the climbing even more sport- 
ing. We were perhaps seventy-five feet below the summit, with 
the steepest part yet to be climbed. The rain was threatening to 
make the grass and moss even more slippery, and the hour was 
late. Reluctantly we decided to retreat, although it seemed a 
shame after we had come so far. Perhaps even more disappointing 
was the necessity of relinquishing the opportunity of finding the 
belt and knife of Grettir the Strong who, local tradition says, 
climbed this pinnacle and left these articles behind as a prize for 
the next who should make the ascent. Had we but persisted in 
our efforts and recovered them we might perhaps have gained 
some of the strength of that legendary outlaw and been more 
successful in our later efforts. 

Descending the grass and moss was easy yet painstaking, but our 
descent of the rock face and the scree slope was rapid and we met 
Frank at the car on schedule, in time to get Nick to his plane in 
good season. 

The next day we drove down the eastern shore of the Eyjaf- 
jordur in beautiful weather to Laufas, where we turned up the 
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Fnjoska valley to enjoy our lunch in the shade of the little trees 
which grew there. High up the valley we visited Vaglaskogur, one 
of the very few remaining birch forests in Iceland, where the 
birches grow to heights of fifteen and twenty feet. From here the 
way led us to Godafoss (Fall of the Gods), on the Skjalfandafljét 
(Shivering River), which is reputed to have obtained its name 
when Porgeir, the president of the Alping in 1000 A.D. when Ice- 
land embraced Christianity, threw his household gods into the 
river over the falls. Although the falls are only some thirty to fifty 
feet in height, they carry a tremendous volume of water, and with 
their horseshoe shape have often been compared to Niagara. Cu- 
riously enough, a small branch of the river bypasses the falls with 
smaller cascades, so that salmon are to be found far up the river 
above the falls. A short drive from here through rich farming 
country brought us to Myvatn (Midge Lake), famous for its fish, 
its birds, and its volcanic activity. ‘The lake is still the second 
largest in Iceland, although reduced in size by lava flows, espe- 
cially those of 1725 to 1729, which filled the lake to its present 
shallow depth. Lava blocks and crater islands protruding from 
the water give the region much of its peculiar beauty, while the 
larger islands in the lake provide favorite nesting-grounds for 
countless birds, which are a prolific source of eggs to the farmers 
roundabout. Both trout and char are found, as well as salmon in 
season, and we greatly enjoyed the fish during our stay at Rey- 
nihlid, where we enjoyed the hospitality of Pétr Jonsson for sev- 
eral days. We knew that our car would not be able to make the 
trip down to Herdubreid (Broad Shoulder, 5518 ft.), which we 
were most anxious to climb, so we immediately started negotia- 
tions for a jeep. We were fortunately able to find one owned by 
Sverre Tryggvason, the son-in-law of our host, who in addition 
to being a farmer was also a mechanic and who spoke excellent 
English. He also checked our information as to the route on the 
mountain with a farmer at the other end of the lake, who had 
accompanied the survey party the previous year. Finally all was 
arranged for a six-o’clock start the next morning. 

The weather was distinctly unpropitious as we started off at 
the appointed hour. It had been raining and the road over the 
Namarskaréd (Sulphur Pass) was extremely slippery. On the other 
side, at Hverarénd (Hot Spring Rim), several geysers were spout- 
ing, but we did not stop. The road was quite straight and well 
marked by cairns, but as we looked hopefully to the south we 
could see no signs of our goal. The rain set in in earnest and it 
seemed foolish to persist on such a day in a venture like ours, 
where a twenty-five-mile trip on foot across the lava was required. 
Reluctantly we turned about, but loath to lose the day we de- 
termined to climb Krafla and visit the solfataras on its slopes. Ac- 
cordingly we drove across the lava to the north, picking our way 
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carefully over, around, and through the rocks, and finally driving 
as far up the slope of the mountain as we could get traction. A 
few hundred feet, below the steam vents and hot springs, which 
could be seer{ from the road some six miles away, the jeep stopped 
and we had to get out and walk. It was but a short distance to 
the hot springs, which were quite noisy and had covered the sur- 
rounding ground with a hard crust. It was still raining, but we 
continued up the slope eastward toward the summit ridge, which 
continued on northward to the top. In less than an hour we had 
reached the highest point of Krafla (2782 ft.), a little mountain, 
but one famous in the history of Icelandic volcanic activity. To 
the east lay Hrafntinnuhryggur (Obsidian Ridge), with its great 
deposits of rare obsidian, while to the west lay Leirhnukur (Clay 
Knoll), below whose slope was the rift which was the source of the 
1724-29 lava flows. While we were on the mountain Sverre had 
taken the jeep around onto a high ridge northeast of the summit. 
Accordingly we descended on that side and drove over to a series 
of craters where there was still considerable activity in the form 
of steam vents, hot springs, and boiling mud springs. On the way 
back we stopped to view the geysers and hot springs at Namurfjall 
and examine the pilot plant which had been erected for the ex- 
traction of sulphur. Before returning to the hotel we drove to 
some caves where we were able to descend a few feet from the 
surface to an underground river of hot water, for a relaxing swim. 


[To be concluded] 


CLIMBING THE TRAILS OF THE 
GIANT PANDA 


by SHiIu-yING Hu 


Y FIRST EXPERIENCE of climbing the trails of the giant panda 
Mi took place in July and August of 1939. During these two 
months, my walking outfit got wet every day, either through con- 
stant perspiration or from frequent rain. The weather was hot, 
the slopes steep, the trails narrow, the cliffs lofty, the suspended 
bridges of branches or twigs fragile, the rocky steps slippery and 
dangerous, the climbing strenuous, and the food, consisting of 
local products, inadequate, while the hundreds of fleas in the 
villages and the bedbugs in wayside inns rendered the nights 
hours of torture to exhausted climbers. In spite of all these diffi- 
culties I made six expeditions in or near the homeland of the 
giant panda between 1939 and 1942. As experiences accumulated, 
I became more daring in exploring the terra incognita. On my 
last trip, my party was the only one climbing in the jungle moun- 
tains. We met no one coming from the opposite direction, there- 
fore we were unable to send word to headquarters for a few weeks. 
Rumors circulated, and the newspapers in Chengtu printed such 
headlines as: “A college professor and three students lost in the 
wilderness, starved to death or killed by wild animals.” 
In addition to a love of adventure, there were certain special 
drives which pushed me to climb the trails of the giant panda. 
The giant panda is a relict species of mammal, as the Metase- 
quoia is a relict species of flowering plant. The discoveries of 
these, in the last three-quarters of a century, are outstanding mile- 
stones in the history of the biological sciences. Both these relict 
species, a mammal and a phanerogam, were found in the same 
province. A knowledge of their habitat would throw light on our 


Suiu-yInc Hu was born in China. Since education for girls was not easily 
attainable at that time outside the cities, when she was twelve years old she 
walked alone sixteen miles, “carrying a small bundle containing my New Testa- 
ment, a broken slate, and a few pieces of underwear,” to a town where she, 
even though a girl, could attend a Chinese school. She later received a B.A. 
from Ginling College (Nanking), M.Sc. from Lingnan University (Canton), and 
Ph.D. from Radcliffe. 

A mountain ascent not recorded in this article was to the “Golden Summit” 
of Mt. Omei (13,500 ft.). The view of Minya Kong-Ka from there is beautiful 
“quite beyond any words of description.” 

Dr. Hu is now Chief Botanist of the Flora of China Project of the Arnold 
Arboretum. She has published many contributions to botanical knowledge, in- 
cluding the first volume of the Flora of China, on Malvaceae. She is a member 
of the Appalachian Mountain Club. 

Dr. Ernest H. Wilson, to whom we owe the pictures, was an Englishman who 
went to Szechuan as representative first of Kew Gardens, later of the Arnold 
Arboretum. He spent eleven years studying and collecting most of the 15,000 
species of plants in West China’s Tibetan Border Marches. 
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understanding of the origin and the present distribution of the 
fauna and flora of the world. 

Fossil records-of the nearest relatives of the giant panda have 
been recorded’ from southwestern China and Burma, but living 
species of the race have been collected only in a limited area on 
the eastern flank of the southern end of the Ch’ung-lai Range 
(long. 102° 103° E., lat. 30° — 32° N.). What is the physical 
character of this region which preserved the giant panda from the 
Tertiary Period to the present day? Moreover, the giant panda is 
a carnivorous animal, but with teeth fitted for grinding and a 
stomach adapted for rough feeding. The teeth of its fossil cousins 
indicate that they lived on a diet more strictly of meat. The local 
people who have captured the giant panda have reported that the 
animal lives on bamboo. Accordingly, the keepers of the few out- 
standing zoos which have pandas are now preparing bamboo diets 
for them. Is this necessary for the safe-keeping of the animal? This 
question leads to another, namely, what is the botanical environ- 
ment of the giant panda? If bamboo eating is essential, what are 
the factors that induce the animal to depend on bamboo for a 
living? To search for the answers to these questions I went re- 
peatedly to the homeland of the giant panda. 

Through the kindness of Professor A. S. Romer, Director of 
the Museum of Comparative Zoology, Harvard University, I have 
had the opportunity to review the literature concerning the giant 
panda. To my surprise I found that the authors give Tibet as the 
homeland of the animal. This is not true. It is an area lying 
within the provinces of Szechuan and Sikang. The scientific world 
learned of the existence of the giant panda through a skin ob- 
tained in 1872 by a French missionary, Father David, from Mou- 
ping (long. 102°50’ E. and lat. 30°25’ N.). The giant pandas now 
kept in a few zoos were all captured from the mountains of 
Tsao-po (long. 102°55’ E., lat. 31°10’ N.). Mou-ping and T’sao-po 
are adjacent counties inhabited chiefly by the Chia-rung tribe. 
Although Lamaism (a form of Buddhism) is the principal reli- 
gion of the people, politically and geographically their country, 
the homeland of the giant panda, is not Tibet. In fact, it is more 
than 500 miles from Tibet. In a map of China this area falls 
slightly to the south of the center of the country. Wilson in his 
A Naturalist in Western China called it the “Chino-Tibetan 
Borderland.” Actually, when Wilson made his famous explora- 
tions in West China, this area was under the jurisdiction of the 
Szechuan Provincial Government. The boundaries of many prov- 
inces, including Szechuan, have been changed several times in 
the last forty-five years. In 1935 a new province, Sikang, was estab- 
lished by combining a dozen counties of western Szechuan and a 
portion of eastern Tibet. As the map now stands, the homeland 
of the giant panda is partly in Szechuan and partly in Sikang. 
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The details of its position and its relation to some better known 
Chinese cities are illustrated on the accompanying map. 

The nearest metropolis is Chengtu, the capital of Szechuan 
Province. From Chengtu the area can be reached by two routes. 
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HUS BOTANICAL EXPEDITIONS IN THE HOMELAND OF \ 
THE GIANT PANDAIN WESTERN CHINA 


soca BOUN DARY OF PROVINCES 23 AREA OF DISTRIBUTION OF GIANT PANDA 
emm BUS ROAD siv~@ SOUTHERN END OF CHUNG-LAI RANGE A 
mes RECOGNIZED HIGHWAY +++ VARIOUS TRIPS MADE IN 1939-1942 


The southern route leads to Ya-chow, thence due west and finally 
north to Mou-ping. From Chengtu to Ya-chow and westward to 
Tien-ch’uan the road is broad enough for motor vehicles: from 
Tien-ch’uan to Mou-ping there is no means of transportation ex- 
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cept walking. The northern route leads to Kwan Hsien, thence 
follows the Min River valley due north, and then turns west along 
a tributary of the Min River to Tsao-po. The vegetation of both 
Mou-ping and. T’sao-po has been subject to the destructive activ- 
ities of man for thousands of years. The natural vegetation within 
the radius of a two- or three-days’ walk from the towns has been 
completely destroyed. At present these two towns are only desolate 
villages situated in broad shallow valleys. Each consists of a couple 
of dozen houses, or rather huts, bordered by some cornfields. The 
slopes of the surrounding hills are desert-like. With the exception 
of a few cultivated walnut or pear trees near the houses, or some 
poplar trees along the banks of the rivers, there are no trees 
within sight. From these villages, two or three good days’ walk is 
required in order to reach the forested areas where the giant 
panda may be found. : 

In 1939 the Natural History Museum of West China Union Uni- 
versity, in cooperation with Dean Sage,1 inaugurated an expedi- 
tion to explore the mountainous regions of West China, to collect 
objects of natural history for the Museum and for Dean Sage, and 
to give the students of the Department of Biology an opportunity 
to obtain field experience. I was asked to take charge of the bo- 
tanical collections. Our goal was Mou-ping, the type locality of 
the giant panda and of many other species of plants and animals. 

Our party of sixteen people, consisting of students, professors 
and technicians of the Department of Biology of West China 
Union University, and several hired experienced hunters, left 
Chengtu on a chartered bus. At Ya-chow we hired thirty-one port- 
ers to transport our supplies and equipment. One of the most im- 
portant items among our supplies was two hundred pairs of san- 
dals made of bamboo fibers. In a country where leather shoes 
are rare and climbing boots are unheard of, these bamboo sandals 
are indispensable for high-level climbing. They are relatively in- 
expensive and comparatively strong, and they do not shrink when 
wet. Most important of all, the rough ends of the tough fibers 
extending from the outside of the soles hold the steps in slippery 
places. In the mountainous region of West China even the recog- 
nized highways between county seats are steeper and narrower 
than the trails in Tuckerman Ravine on Mount Washington. 
The byways and trails are still narrower, often only steps cut on 
the hard rocks of steep mountainsides, with roaring torrents a 
few hundred feet below. A slip may mean death. The trails in the 
land of the giant panda are only occasionally climbed, by hunters 


1 Dean Sage, a trustee of the American Museum of Natural History in New 
York, and for many years a member of the Board of Governors of West China 
Union University, has done much to further scientific exploration in China and 
led an expedition himself in 1934-35. Botanical specimens from these expedi- 
tions are now in the Arnold Arboretum. 
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or medicine diggers. The morning mist, the frequent rains and 
the melting snow render these paths wet and slippery all the 
time. The bamboo sandals are the conventional footwear for 
climbing trails in this region. 

After traveling along the paths Father David had trod and 
collecting at the stations he had explored, we camped in a Chia- 
rung village at an altitude of 7500 feet. After collecting around 
this base camp for a week, we planned to climb to the alps of the 
region. The two other girls in our party decided to stay with the 
technicians at the base camp to work on the insect collections. I 
joined the climbers. In twenty miles the altitude rose 6000 feet. 
The trails were often very steep. The ascent was hard but the 
scenery was wonderful. The vegetation was luxuriant, rich both 
in kinds and in individuals, and we made rewarding collections. 
For the first time in my life I went through a virgin forest of 
spruces and firs, and also for the first time I saw the glory of an 
alpine meadow. The beauty and grandeur were beyond descrip- 
tion. Before we reached the alpine meadow, the members of our 
party who carried guns were always looking for birds and mam- 
mals. ‘Those who carried nets and poison jars were always on the 
search for butterflies or bugs. The men with long legs ran after 
lizards, snakes and frogs. But after we had passed the most rugged 
climb at an altitude of 10,000 to 11,500 feet and entered into the 
vast and relatively flat alpine meadows, all were so absorbed by 
the gorgeous color and the strange appearance of the myriad 
flowers that they laid away their guns and nets and became tempo- 
rary botanical collectors, gathering plants as souvenirs of the oc- 
casion: primroses, orchids, aconites, peonies, rhubarb in beautiful 
bloom, saussurea, and geraniums in profusion. 

The following story illustrates the food we ate and the places 
where we camped. For the ascent to the alps we had hired five 
porters to carry our supplies and equipment. Our plan was to 
reach an abandoned hunter’s hut, beside a stream in the conifer- 
ous forest, for the first night. By nightfall three of the porters had 
failed to appear. As we were dressed for daytime climbing and 
collecting, when the sun went down we became terribly cold. Our 
warmer clothes and our bedding were nowhere near. The hut 
had a roof and parts of three walls. We built a fire in the center 
and dried our feet. As time went on some ashes and charcoal ac- 
cumulated under the fire. We mixed some wholewheat flour with 
water and divided the dough by the number of heads. After the 
pieces were pressed flat, they were baked in the wood ashes. To 
a hungry and exhausted climber in the wilderness this hard hot 
bread with a thin spray of wood ashes tastes almost as good asa 
steak dinner in a large hotel. In fact, this sort of bread is the staple 
food of the medicine diggers and hunters. 

That night the men tried to keep warm by constantly moving. 


Ernest H. Wilson 
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They set up the insect lamp and took turns in collecting the thou- 
sands of moths, beetles, and so forth which alighted on the white 
sheet behind the strong light. But after pressing my collections 
and preparing my field notes, J. was too tired even to sit up. I 
stretched out on a log which bordered one of the four sides of the 
central fireplace and went to sleep, turning only to have the 
frozen side warmed up. Eventually this became one of the most 
memorable experiences of my botanical expeditions. 

The Sino-Japanese war cut off the financial support of many 
of the university students whose homes were in the occupied ter- 
ritory. A large number of them received government-aid during 
school days. In the summer vacations they looked for work. In 
order to create more working opportunities for these students, 
the Border Service Projects were organized in the summers of 
1940-1942. During these three summers I was asked to participate 
as an advisor. 

The project for the first summer was to serve the mountaineers. 
Six students were in my group and we went to live in a Chia-rung 
village. I found my botanical collections served as effective baits 
for drawing the suspicious mountaineers to us. These people de- 
pend on the products of their land and forests for their existence 
and they know their plants, wild as well as cultivated. Seeing my 
collections they came near me with numerous questions. With 
profound curiosity grown-ups as well as children watched me 
pressing my specimens or changing the drying paper. Incidentally, 
many of them became my informants in regard to the local names, 
the economic uses, and the folklore of the plants. 

The success of agriculture in the mountainous areas depends 
entirely on the timely rain. When the expected rain does not come 
promptly, representatives from each family gather together. After 
certain ceremonies they carry their prayer books on their backs 
and go to the top of a nearby mountain to worship the God of 
Cloud and there, with their Lamas, they:pray for rain. It hap- 
pened that such an occasion arose in our village and I took the 
opportunity to follow the suppliants up the mountain. They are 
very fast climbers and I had to make a special effort to catch up 
with them. Those of the Chia-rung tribe who need to supplement 
the income from their farms usually go to collect medicinal plants 
and roots in the alpine meadows or hunt in the forested areas. 
With the medicine diggers I went to the alps and this was the 
occasion when I camped by the side of a hanging rock. 

The success of the first Service Project attracted the attention 
of the Secretary of the Bureau of Education for the Border People 
and he offered to finance the activities for the second summer. 
The aim of the projects was to study the geology, agriculture, 
fauna and flora of northwestern Szechuan. I was responsible for 
the botanical collections. In order to cover large areas we had to 
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travel fast, covering twenty to twenty-five miles every day. Later 
on, in exchanging notes with Dr. Wei, who was in charge of the 
agricultural research, I told him of the following experience. 

We camped in a Chia-rung village. The first floor of the build- 
ing was occupied by the field station of a lumber company. We 
set up our cots on the top floor, in front of the shrine. Because of 
the lack of working space I went to an unoccupied room on the 
second floor where piles of lumber were stored. As I pressed my 
fresh collections and changed the paper of several older presses, I 
felt prickly all over. Suspecting the discomfort to be caused by heat 
and dirt, I tried to work fast, so that I might finish the work and 
have time to clean up. After this was done, it was pitch dark. I 
accidentally threw my underwear in the wash pan. The next morn- 
ing, when I washed it, I discovered fifty-nine drowned fleas. Upon 
hearing my story Dr. Wei told me that he had a better one. One 
night he was too disturbed to sleep. He lit a candle and caught 
fleas. After catching two hundred, he was too tired to continue. 

In the spring of 1941, the British Council in Chungking, the 
wartime capital of China, wanted to get some giant pandas for 
British zoos. The Council offered high prices for the animals, 
namely, a fellowship for each living specimen. That is to say, 
when a giant panda is ready for shipment to England, a fellow 
in any branch of the biological sciences may be chosen to ac- 
company the animal for a year’s research in British institutions. 
It was suggested that I take the first of such opportunities for a 
year’s research in the Royal Botanical Garden at Kew. This pro- 
posal increased my strong desire to investigate the vegetation of 
the homeland of the giant panda. Eventually, it became the aim 
of the summer project of 1942. 

My party of four left Kuan Hsien on July 11. After four days’ 
march we reached Tsao-po. As Jerusalem was to the three disap- 
pointed Kings of the Orient, so was Tsao-po to us. Its natural 
vegetation has long since been completely destroyed by human 
activities. There is no forest and no panda. But by the people 
there we were informed of the locality where the animals were 
captured. From T’sao-po we walked back four miles. After cross- 
ing a “bridge” consisting of two solitary, suspended bamboo 
ropes we turned west and walked for three more days to arrive in 
the land of the giant panda at altitudes of 8000-10,000 feet. 

This is a country of jungle-clad ravines. It has the most luxuri- 
ant growth of vegetation. The lower level (8000-go00 ft.) supports 
a mixed forest with hemlock, birch, maple, Tetracendron, Sorbus, 
etc. as the dominant trees. The southern slopes are covered with 
dense forests of bamboo, occasionally mixed with a few hemlock, 
maple, birch, and species of Rosa, Deutzia, Viburnum and Rho- 
dodendron. The growth is so dense that one can see a distance of 
only a few feet. Moreover, the woody vines of Pueraria, Clematis, 
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Stauntonia, Akebia, Actinidia and Schizandra make the forest 
impenetrable. It offers excellent natural protection for inoffen- 
sive animals like the giant panda. From gooo to 10,000 feet the 
mountain is coyered with pure,stands of spruce and fir. On the 
edge of these evergreen forests are birches and maples. Species of 
Lonicera, Euonymous, Ribes, Panax, Clematis, Aconitum, Asarum 
are also common. At the upper edge of the evergreen forest, often 
mixed with some silver fir, is a belt of rhododendron forest. The 
crooked stems of thousands of big rhododendrons weave together, 
forming another impenetrable area. During the summer season 
the giant panda may move higher into the evergreen forest belt. 

The giant panda is an extremely rare animal. With the demand 
of many zoos throughout the world and with the favorable for- 
eign exchange, the capture of a specimen means a-fortune to each 
of the cooperating hunters. Yet year after year experienced hunt- 
ers have gone hunting for one in vain. Likewise, in my expedi- 
tions, I have not seen any giant pandas. Nevertheless I have found 
the answers for which I have been searching. 

The first answer concerns the physical character of the home- 
land of the giant panda and its effect on the preservation of the 
race from the Tertiary,Period to the present. It is a portion of 
the ancient land mass traversed by many deep river-gorges which 
run parallel to the meridian. Throughout, in this Meridional 
Range, from the bottom of the gorges to the highest peaks of the 
bordering mountains, there is a change of altitude from 4000 to 
16,000 feet. The change of altitude is accompanied by correspond- 
ing changes of climate, vegetation, and animal life. Tropical 
plants and alpine meadows occur within five miles of one another. 
This ancient land mass, with varied flora and fauna, existed be- 
fore the Himalayan uplift in the early Tertiary Period. The pres- 
ent forms of its flora and fauna are direct descendants of those of 
the Tertiary Period, probably not affected by the glaciers of the 
Quarternary Period. The bamboo forest is a common form of 
the vegetation of the Meridional Range. It occurs from Yunnan 
northward through the Minya Kong-Ka to northwestern Szechuan. 
Because of the fat body and the thick fur of the giant panda, the 
northern limit of the range of the bamboo forest suits the animal 
best. This is probably the reason for its limited distribution to 
the eastern flank of the southern end of the Ch’ung-lai Range. 

The second answer is about the diet of the giant panda. In 
1938 a captured one was kept temporarily in the yard of Mr. S. T. 
Young, Sheriff of a district in Tsao-po. On the first evening of 
his detention the animal was fed from a shallow wooden pail. 
The next morning only the iron hoops of the pail were left. The 
animal had chewed up the staves and swallowed them. The giant 
pandas are omnivorous animals; when hungry they eat anything 
they can get hold of. They love the ham bones which woodcutters 
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sometimes throw away. The bamboo forests provide them with 
the best food supply. The bamboo shoots are more accessible, 
more nutritious, easier to handle and tastier than the woody stems 
of other available plants, say the rhododendrons, the hemlocks, or 
the spruces. For this reason giant pandas are known to be bamboo 
feeders. In fact, they can be fed on any balanced diet, provided it 
includes a lot of roughage. 

The third answer has to do with the botanical environment 
and its effect on the feeding habits of the animals. The nearest 
relatives of the giant panda are fossil species. The teeth of these 
fossil forms indicate that they were more carnivorous than their 
living cousins. The giant pandas are large animals. Their move- 
ments are comparatively slow and they are very inoffensive by na- 
ture. Their best bet for survival is to get into well-protected places. 
The bamboo forests with their dense growth meet this require- 
ment. But once the giant panda digs into one of the impenetrable 
bamboo forests he is imprisoned as well as protected there. Chew- 
ing the bamboo shoots becomes his only escape from starvation. 
Through millions and millions of years’ evolutionary changes 
the living giant pandas have become an omnivorous race. The 
botanical environment has not only induced the eating habits 
of the animal, it has also indirectly affected the morphology of 
teeth and stomach. 

It is hard to climb the trails of the giant panda and to seek for 
the principles by which Nature operates, but it is a great joy to 
find these out. 


A LEAN-TO IN THE MOUNTAINS 


by. ROBERT McConneELL HAtTcH 


Wi WERE WAKENED AT DAWN by the white-throats. ‘They began 
to sing all through the woods. Some were on the far side of 
the pond. Others were close by, and one sang from the birch tree 
that supported our lean-to. The song of the white-throated sparrow 
can be lonely and full of heart-break, especially toward evening 
at a pond miles back in the woods, but the song that morning was 
jubilant. It broke the spell of night and rang insistently across the 
water. It was as strident and life-loving a song as we had ever 
heard. 

Jack and I crawled out of our sleeping-bags,* dressed quickly 
and went down to the pond. Mist was rising off the water in the 
cold early morning, but we could detect the family of black ducks 
moving in single file toward the far shore and we could see the two 
beaver lodges, gray and blurred-looking in the mist. We examined 
the shore through our binoculars in the hope of seeing a deer and 
we were fooled a couple of times by reddish-brown stumps, but 
there was not a deer atthe pond that morning and there were no 
sounds except the white-throats singing back and forth to one 
another across the water. 

Already the sun was shining on the peak of the mountain west 
of the pond. There were no clouds, and the sky still had a dark 
look. We sat on the shore for a long time, and when we finally 
returned to our lean-to for breakfast the sunlight had reached 
down the side of the mountain almost to the pond. 

We had come here the day before by way of a fern-choked trail 
that touched the pond briefly before winding through many more 
miles of woods to a back-country village. The pond was at the top 
of a ridge and was spring-fed. When we reached it, swaying under 
the weight of our rucksacks, the shadow of the mountain lay 
across it. 

We built our lean-to of birch poles thatched with fir. By the 
time we had finished, the woods were dark and the ferns that cov- 
ered the forest floor were cold and wet. We lit a small lantern and 
hung it in the lean-to, and as we ate supper we listened to the 


Tue RicHT REVEREND ROBERT MCCONNELL Hatcu, Suffragan Bishop of the 
Episcopal Diocese of Connecticut, is a member of the Connecticut Chapter 
and the chairman of its Conservation Committee, also a director of the Con- 
necticut Forest and Park Association and a sponsor of Hawk Mountain Sanc- 
tuary. He has taken an active part in the conservation movement, both locally 
and nationally. To a love of walking and camping he adds a keen interest in 
wildlife. He has made a special study of birds of prey, and the March-April 
(1956) issue of Audubon Magazine contained his article, “The Broad-winged 
Hawk: Symbol of the Northern Wilds.” 
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silence all around us. Twice it was broken—once by the slap of a 
beaver tail on the water, later by the blowing of a deer. 

We talked in low tones about our plan for the next day—our 
quest for another pond, wilder than this one, that had no name 
and appeared on the survey map as a speck of blue amid the un- 
dulating brown lines that marked the mountains and ridges of 
the National Forest. No trail went near it. We should have to 
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plot our course with a compass. There were ridges to cross and a 
brook to locate. Although we had planned this trip for months 
and had all but memorized the map, we talked late into the night 
and wondered if we should reach the pond by just the approach 
we planned and, when we found it, what it would be like. 

It was still early morning when we got our compasses and left 
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the lean-to. A northern yellow-throated warbler sang in some low 
bushes across the pond, its “‘witchery” song remote and poignant. 
We crossed a beaver dam, broke through a screen of birch and fir, 
and left the pond, the-trail, and the last suggestions of man’s pres- 
ence. In a few minutes we were deep in the woods, and there was 
no trace of the-light that marked the edge of the pond. It could 
have been a hundred miles behind us. 

We struck south toward a thread of brook that flowed down the 
mountain from the nameless pond. The compass led us through a 
forest of birch, which had covered these mountains after fire 
swept them fifty years before. We climbed over steep ridges. We 
slogged through swampy places and edged between glacier-tossed 
boulders. We found the merest shadow of a brook and traced it 
west, wondering if it might be the outlet from the pond, but it 
vanished in a marsh and we had to return to a tree we had blazed 
and then point south again toward where the outlet should be. 

We were asking ourselves if something were wrong, if the outlet 
had dried up or if our bearings were mistaken, when we heard 
what sounded like water. Or was it the wind in the trees? We 
pushed quickly on and saw a bed of jewelweed gleaming in a 
sunlit hollow. When,we reached it we heard the sure sound of 
running water, deep down under the mass of weeds. We followed 
it west, up the side of a rock-strewn ridge, through a swamp that 
we could identify on the map, through ferns and alders to a height 
of land, and then, suddenly, we saw our pond. 

Ever since we had first planned the trip Jack and I had won- 
dered what the pond would look like. We had debated whether 
it would be a shallow, muddy pool hemmed in by forest, or an en- 
larged beaver pond with a gray shoreline of dead trees, or perhaps 
nothing more than a marsh. We had thought of many possibili- 
ties, but what we saw that day was unlike anything that we had 
imagined. 

A ledge-capped mountain loomed over the pond, casting a deep 
shadow across it. Big trees came down to the very edge—birches 
and fir, beeches and maples and spruce. The water was clear as a 
mountain stream. 

We stood motionless and gazed at the pond. For a long time 
neither of us could speak, and when we finally did it was in a 
whisper. Never in our lives had we been in a place of such wild 
and breath-taking beauty. 

A myrtle warbler sang in the treetops and we searched the 
leaves repeatedly before we saw him, high in a maple overhead. 
Back in the woods we heard both the hermit and the olive-backed 
thrush. We sat on the shore and ate our lunch without talking. 
Then we walked slowly around the pond. It was spring-fed, and 
the only outlet was the brook that had brought us to it. Dragon 
flies zigzagged over the water gleaming like jeweled shafts in the 
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bright sun. Juncos fluttered through the young birches. When 
we were almost back at the outlet we startled a broad-winged 
hawk that left his perch in a dead tree and sailed across the pond 
with hardly a movement of his wings. He was gone in an instant, 
but we caught a glimpse of his barred tail-feathers flashing against 
the background of the mountain. 

The sun was behind the mountain when we left. Before we 
dropped down from the height of land we looked back through 
the birch trees at the gleaming surface of the pond. We had not 
been there long, but we knew that this place was now a part of our 
lives, that we would come back to it again and again, and that the 
memory of it would stir our hearts like the memory of a lifelong 
friend. 

We pointed due east toward the trail that wound from the 
valley up to the pond where we had built our lean-to. We crossed 
a high ridge, descended to a brook, then climbed again until we 
joined the trail. We reached the lean-to in time for a late supper 
at dusk beside the pond. Beaver moved here and there across the 
water. One came close to us, settled on a log, and ate the fronds of 
a fern. On the far side, almost hidden in shadow, was the family 
of black ducks. 

Camping together can build a friendship that is unlike any 
other. The joys and the trials, the isolation, the long periods for 
silence and for thought create a depth that other kinds of friend- 
ship rarely have. There is time to store up a host of memories and 
to share a thousand thoughts. ‘There is a lack of hurry and of 
pretense. After awhile two men who camp together feel more like 
brothers than like friends. Each knows how the other responds to 
sights and sounds, to thoughts and feelings. Each shares the moods 
of the other, for nothing is hidden or disguised. Each grows to 
love the same things, and to hate the same things. Each is intensely 
loyal to the other, for such a friendship goes down to the bedrock 
of a man’s life. 

While sitting beside a mountain pond at dusk, with no sound 
but the leaves stirring in the wind, you think of many things that 
find their place and meaning in the vast web of creation. Even 
death finds its place. We talked of Jack’s wife, Emily, who had 
died a few months before. She was young, and her death seemed 
senseless. But somehow even this became part of the order and 
majesty of the pond, the mountain and the stars, and no more out 
of place than the trees bending in the wind. 

We went back to the lean-to and lit the lantern. Once in the 
darkness a white-throat sang—a quick stab of song, as though day 
were not yet over. ‘The wind rustled through the trees for awhile, 
but by midnight the forest was as still as death. 

Next morning we left the lean-to for good. As we shouldered 
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our rucksacks and looked out for the last time at the pond the 
white-throats were singing everywhere. Suddenly they stopped. A 
goshawk shot past.the empty lean-to and off into the birches—a 
magnificent adult bird, dusky, gray, gone from sight in a fraction 
of a second like a jét. Nothing moved in the woods. The silence 
remained unbroken when we turned and followed a narrow trail 
that led east from the pond. 

This was the day when our trip would end and we should re- 
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turn to our car, the highway and the towns. But first we would 
visit a third pond at the bottom of a valley and would climb a 
ledge that commanded an immense view of the National Forest. 
We descended for nearly two miles into the valley where the pond 
lay, muddy, hemmed in by spruce and fir, the haunt of black- 
throated green and blackburnian warblers. 

When we came to the opening that gave us our first view of the 
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pond we froze in our tracks, On the opposite shore, outlined 
against the spruce and fir, was a buck so large that he seemed the 
size of a moose. He looked straight at us, erect and bold. We 
studied his antlers and counted ten perfect points. All the other 
deer that we had ever seen were dwarfs compared to him. Slowly 
he began to move, not retreating into the forest but walking in 
full view along the shore, stopping now and then to appraise us. 
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This country was so far back from the roads that it was rarely 
hunted. The buck must have been very old, and he was fearless. 
Every movement was deliberate, showing insolence and pride. 
Finally he turned and began to fade into the dark trees. Twice 
we saw him back among the trees, still walking in that slow, de- 
liberate way. Then he was gone. 

Jack and I share a love for wildlife. We like country where we 
have a chance of seeing a black bear or a wildcat or a ten-point 
buck. Memories of animals and birds we have seen are one of the 
strong bonds in our friendship. The buck we saw that day was 
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something we would talk about as long as we walked and camped 
together. 

On the eastern side of the valley, rising from the forest in a sheer 
wall of granite;-was the ledge that we always visited when we 
camped in this country. We could see it from the pond, far off, 
across swampland and forest. The sun shone on it, making it look 
almost white against the sky, and even at this distance we could 
see every line and crevice. 

The trail crossed the valley, then worked its way up the back 


of the ledge to the top. It was steep and overgrown, requiring 
more time than we had planned, and we were glad to see the end 
of it. Near the summit we found bear tracks in the soft earth 
among the blueberry bushes that clung to the rocks. We paused 
for a moment to examine them, then pushed on. We were winded 
and soaked with sweat when we broke through a tangle of stunted 
spruces and came out on the flat, sun-warmed crown of the ledge. 

Below us the valley sloped northward between mountain 
ranges, the solid green of the forest dotted here and there with 
beaver ponds. Mountains were al] around us, many of them with- 
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out trails and bearing the literal, homespun names that hunters 
and early settlers gave them long ago. There was no sign of man— 
no clearing, road or isolated farm. All was wilderness, and much 
of what we saw was within the boundaries of the National Forest. 

As we lingered on the ledge we heard an unfamiliar song in the 
stunted spruce trees behind us. It was something like that of the 
veery, but it was thin and nasal and it rose abruptly at the end. 
We glanced around and saw a pair of shy gray birds. In a moment 
they were gone, but every now and then one would utter a sharp 
“quee-a!”” They were Bicknell’s thrushes, which nest high on the 
mountains where the spruce is dwarfed by the wind. 

We were grateful that day for the National Forest and for the 
vision of those who have helped to set aside remnants of the wil- 
derness where friends can walk and camp together. We were grate- 
ful to all who have worked for conservation, whether it involve 
forests or rivers or wildlife. 

We stayed as late as we could, gazing down into the valley and 
listening to the thrushes in the spruce. When shadows began to 
deepen under the mountains in the west we shouldered our packs 
and started the long journey home. 
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E HAD KNOWN. FOR somé Time that Hamish McArthur and 

Millicent his wife were planning to visit the Himalaya, and 
we were properly proud of our acquaintance with folk who could 
make such plans. We had no conscious thought of joining them, 
but when Hamish phoned one Sunday evening in February to ask 
whether Babs and I would like to make up a foursome with them 
it took no time at all to say yes, so maybe our subconscious had 
been putting in some good work in the meantime. By Easter we 
were deep in organization, although the most vital task of all— 
the selection of the area to be visited and the way to it—had al- 
ready been done by our leader. 

For a small party, making its first visit to the Himalaya and 
with limited funds and time, the giants of Nepal and the Karako- 
ram are on the big side. Happily there are many unconsidered 
trifles to be snapped up in this vast mountain treasury, and Lahul 
is one such. Geographically, it is part of the Punjab Himalaya, 
where the crest zone of the Great Himalaya comes down to a 
general level of about 20,000 feet with occasional tops over 21,000 
feet. The Lesser Himalaya—here formed by the Pir Panjal—runs 
closely to the south and forms an effective barrier to the monsoon, 
ensuring for Lahul an almost uninterrupted spell of fine weather 
throughout the summer. The Pir Panjal may here be crossed by 
the Rohtang Jot, 13,050 feet, which lies at the head of the lovely 
valley of the Beas in Kulu and is separated from Lahul by the very 
impressive gorge of the Chandra River. The crossing of the 
Rohtang from the Beas to the Chandra is remarkable, for in a few 
yards one passes from the clouds and flora of the monsoon to 
arid, semi-desert conditions, with great refreshment to the spirit 
and no thought for the prospect of repeating the process in reverse 
in a month’s time. 

Much of Lahul is contained within the rough triangle thined 
by the Chandra and Bhaga Rivers, which both rise near the Bara 
Lacha La, 16,050 feet, and eventually join to form the Chenab. 
Trade routes from Manali in Kulu follow the Chandra and Bhaga 
to Ladakh in the far north, and the Chandra and Kunzum La to 
Spiti in the east, yet the 500 mountainous square miles of inner 
Lahul have rarely been visited by climbers or surveyors and the 
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only available map (Survey of India Quarter-Inch 52H) clearly 
leaves much scope for filling in. And surely, from a score or more 
of virgin peaks of the 20,000-foot order, there must be something 
within our reach? 

More is, of course, involved in organizing a Himalayan expedi- 
tion (we soon had to adopt the style and title of an Expedition to 
satisfy the curiosity of friends and to impress employers and 
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tradesmen) than choosing your district, and the manifold tasks 
were assigned in the course of weekly committee meetings which 
ran well into the night. To Babs fell the commissariat, and the 
meticulously-kept records of food consumed on past camping trips 
came into their own. We had rather come, in recent years, to de- 
pend too much on the resources of Alpine villages which relieve 
one of the necessity for planning more than two or three days. 
ahead, but now we were to live for a month or more on what we 
carried and the experience gained on trips (A.M.C. and bootleg), 
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to the remoter parts of New England and the Rockies proved in- 
valuable. A final frenzy of packing and inventories and injections 
against all manner of ills, and we suddenly found ourselves with — 
nothing further to do but await our departure. A wonderful, re- 
laxed feeling, this—could it be one of irresponsibility? We had 
what we had, so why worry about anything left out? How often 
during our holiday were we to revel in this supremely simple 
sense of living only for the present, with no regret for the past 
and no anxiety for the future! 

Hamish and Millicent were able to leave before Babs and my- 
self and nobly opted for a mid-summer sail through the Red Sea 
with the gear in order to see it safely through Customs in Bombay, 
so that when we two left London Airport on July g for Delhi we 
were very lightly burdened. An all-too-short day’s stay in Delhi 
(made the more memorable by Robert Hotz’ hospitality at the 
Hotel Cecil) and we were in our air-conditioned sleeper for 
Pathankot, reached next morning. Here, at the railhead which 
serves Kashmir and Jammu as well as Kulu and, seemingly, most 
of the northern Punjab, we were joined by Captain Kailash Gos- 
wami of the Bengal Engineers and his wife Tara, who were to 
become our very firm friends and indispensable members of the 
expedition, whether for negotiations with Authority and more 
humble folk, or for currying our canned Irish stew when it began 
to pall. From Pathankot to the road-end at Manali there are 180 
miles of very varied going and our bus (no Greyhound, this) made 
it in two strenuous days—quite a come-down after B.O.A.C. ‘The 
drive is, however, a feast for the eyes and worthy of far more at- 
tention than we could spare or hardship than we suffered. In its 
journey to the east the road skirts the foothills of the Himalaya, 
now rich green from the monsoon, but the vivid color of the sun- 
drenched countryside—plains, forests, hills, tea gardens and ter- 
raced rice-paddy—had to share our interest with the human scene, 
the water buffalo and the families of monkeys at play. At Mandi 
the road takes a spectacular turn to the north into the great chasm 
pierced by the mighty Beas through the Dhaula Dhar Range, and 
clings for precarious miles to the cliff-face high above swirling 
water. At length we emerged into the fertile and altogether beau- 
tiful Kulu valley, hemmed in by the Pir Panjal, blue-white above 
the blue-green of their forests and emerald green of the rice- 
paddy, and reaching ever higher as we neared Manali. Our diaries 
implied that we were a mere four days from London, but far 
more lay between us and the familiar things of home—far more 
even than the blue sweep of the Mediterranean, the vastnesses of 
the Arabian Desert and the night-spanned Arabian Sea. 

At Manali we came under the hospitable roof of Major H. M. 
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Banon, who has spent most of his life in Kulu and whose orchards 
send fruit all over India. His advice, local knowledge and help 
in negotiation with transport contractors and others were in- 
valuable and most cordially given. How Justice Douglas ever came 
to make so sorry a judgment of him is a mystery to me. Already in- 
stalled were Hamish and Millicent, who had been greeted on ar- 
rival by Ourkien and Numbe, our two Sherpas, fresh from their 
exploits with the R.A.F. Mountaineering Association in their suc- 
cessful investment of the Kulti nala. Ourkien, 27, and a former 
novitiate lama, quickly elected himself cook and chef d’équipe, 
and was a most efficient and charming companion besides being 
a devout Buddhist. His matutinal intonation of “Om Mani 
Padme Hum,” to the accompaniment of the hiss of the Primus 
as he brewed our porridge, is an, unforgettable memory. Numbe, 
much younger and rather stronger, was a very willing and cheer- 
ful worker, proud of having carried to the South Col with the 
Swiss. We also engaged two local lads, Rigsam, a Ladakhi, and 
Sonnam, a Lahuli, as extra porters, and they turned out to be 
first-rate, although without the special aptitude and training of 
the Sherpas. Our caravan was completed by a train of eighteen 
assorted ponies, asses and mules with their four drivers—one an 
appealing youth of at least ten years. 

Our foursome had, indeed, grown to an impressive column as 
we made our way towards the Rohtang. A glorious day encour- 
aged us as we left Manali, and we might have been walking up a 
beautiful Swiss valley but for the rice and lizards and enormous 
flocks.of sheep on their way to summer grazing in Lahul or com- 
ing down from the north with laden panniers. The monsoon 
caught up with us at the Kothi rest house, where we spent the 
night, and the search for the animals in the mist and rain de- 
layed our start next morning. We were later to become resigned 
to slow starts, but now we fretted with our anxiety to put the 
Rohtang and the monsoon behind us. We were, however, in no 
condition to hurry over the 5,000 feet of ascent and it was mid- 
afternoon before we crossed the pass, which still bore the last of 
the winter snow, and dropped down to the Chandra and sun- 
shine. 

We pitched our first camp in a meadow gloriously situated 
above Khoksar and watered by a snow-fed stream which gave us 
an extremely cold bath next morning. Here we first met the 
Chandra wind and the headaches which were to attack most of us 
during the next two weeks after any appreciable descent. These 
headaches, which were only transient, and the usual dysentery, which 
responded well to sulphaguanidine, were the only ailments suf- 
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fered during the whole trip. So charmed were we with this place 
that we unanimously voted a second day there before moving 
off eastwards up the_bed of the gorge. For a while the flanks are 
at a reasonable,-angle and are gay with flowers among their 
grasses, on which goats and sheep are brought to graze, but the 
scene soon becomes wilder and the going rougher as the walls of 
Lahul and the Pir Panjal close in and tower many thousands of 
feet above. At rare intervals springs irrigate the sand and gravel 
of the bed of the gorge and sparse grass makes a small meadow. 
At such we camped, as we made our way first east and then north, 
with flat ground for our tents and grazing, poor as it was, for our 
beasts. At the Bara Shigri Glacier (the classic exploration of which 
by A. E. Gunther had been largely responsible for our choice of 
Lahul) we had to take our train over the snout, and the ponies, 
weak from the poor grazing they had found in the gorge, found 
the going heavy—as they (and we) did again in crossing the Kun- 
zum La, 14,931 feet, into Spiti the next day. Here we left the arid 
stoniness of the Chandra for a few days and pitched camp at 
Shitakar at approximately 14,000 feet, in a lovely green meadow 
white with edelweiss and golden with marigold. From this camp 
we did some surveying of Lahul and climbed a peak to the south- 
east of the Kunzum La which we surveyed to be just over 18,000 
feet. The going was technically easy, with good snow for the last 
1500 feet, but, traveling light as we were, our gait was severely 
limited by our capacity to extract oxygen from the reluctant at- 
mosphere. Our puffing ceased as we basked on the summit and we 
felt very pleased with ourselves and all we saw, particularly Lahul 
to the west, the Bara Shigri peaks to the south, and (could it be?) 
Tibet to the east. 

We regained the Chandra by the Balamo La and forded the 
river near the lake of Chandra Tal without too much ado and 
set up base camp at about 13,500 feet at the foot of a wide glen 
which descended from the west, where springs of good clear 
water nourished another oasis of green in the surrounding desert 
of glacial outwash. Here gaddis brought their flocks to graze after 
journeys over interminable sun-baked screes and were pleased to 
call it Samundar Tapu, “Sea Island Meadow”. Here also the 
edelweiss had to compete with the gentian, aster and myosotis 
for our admiration. Our horses again found plenty and one cele- 
brated the occasion by dropping a foal, a lusty youngster who 
made 16,000 feet ten days later. For ourselves, we bought a sheep 
from the gaddis and after a very efficient piece of butchering by 
the Sherpas we had the luxury of fresh meat for a while. A day 
to regroup, and Hamish and I with the two Sherpas set up Ad- 
vance Base Camp at about 14,800 feet on the northerly lateral 
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moraine of the glacier, about two hours above the snout, itself 
two tedious hours over the hot stony waste of the glen above 
Base. We could get horses right up to camp and we were joined 
from time to time by members of the Base Camp party. 

We reconnoitered the glacier and found it much more exten- 
sive than the map would have you believe, and much, much 
longer than we had bargained for when we tried to get to the col 
at its head. We did, however, reach well into the very fine icefield 
which is one of the main sources of the glacier and is surrounded 
by many magnificent rock and snow peaks. Some of these we have 
since identified as having been climbed earlier in the season by 
the R.A.F. party from the Kulti nala, our unattained col forming 
part of the watershed between the Kulti and our own glacier 
system. 

Other sorties from Advance Base included an abortive attempt 
at a plane-table survey from an old Survey cairn on the ridge 
above our camp, and a more successful attack on a peak we esti- 
mated at 19,000 feet farther along to the west on the same ridge. 
It was really a mistake to try to climb 4,000 feet in a day, and 
another to start out no earlier than 5.40 a.m., but all went well 
for a while and we made for a couple of broken ribs at the eastern 
end of the mountain. Here Ourkien showed the better judgment 
in taking the lefthand rib, which went higher than the other, and 
the rest of us had to make our way up some extremely steep and 
deep soft snow to rejoin him, with the loss of at least an hour. We 
were not yet done with steep soft snow, for the crest of the ridge, 
new very narrow and well corniced on the far side, ascended 
continuously and we had to traverse upwards just below the cor- 
nice on the south face, which was by now in full mid-day sun. 
Why it did not avalanche and take us all to glory must remain 
one of those mysteries. Maybe it was too wet—certainly our feet, 
knees and gloves were—and when, at 2 p.m., after two or three 
changes of lead, we came to a small top within sight of the sum- 
mit a furlong away and perhaps 100 feet higher, we called it a 
day. The exposure over the north face was terrific and the south 
face was not much less steep, but after starting down our broken 
rib and breaking it still further we came wallowing straight down 
the south face, unroped, to reach camp by 4.30 p.m. 

Time was now running out and a large tributary glacier, un- 
known to the draughtsman of Sheet 52H, which came in from 
the south, beckoned us. This glacier, surrounded by very shapely 
snow peaks and gleaming in the sunshine, we later named Candi 
Ki Shigri, or Silver Glacier. We broke camp and carried (this 
time without benefit of horse) in two days to a terrace at about 
17,700 feet, above a 1500-foot icefall on the eastern flank of the 
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glacier and maybe halfway along it from the junction. The loads 
of 50-60 pounds were awkward and painful on our unpractised 
shoulders, and the icefall took six hours of technically easy but 
extremely tiresome climbing. Qur campsite was the product of 
no deliberate choice but merely happened to be the first level spot 
we could find whén the last dregs of determination oozed away 
(my own having gone long since). It was about 800 feet below a 
col and Hamish believed that the ridge above the col would lead 
us to a fine peak he had seen from Candi Ki Shigri, which it did 
most handsomely. Next morning a nearly full moon gave us all 
the light we could wish as we set out at 4.30—Hamish and I 
traveling light but for cameras, Ourkien and Numbe carrying the 
sweaters and grub. Crampons took us steadily and easily to the 
col by sunrise, although we were not to feel the sun until 9.30 
and the cold was considerable. For three hours the ridge alter- 
nated between good snow and indifferent rock, but at 8.30 we 
came to a more determined stretch of rock, still easy by Welsh 
standards but offering mildly intriguing problems of route-finding 
and calling for removal of the crampons. At length we broke out 
left on to steep hard snow and into the sun, and how welcome it 
was! Until now we had had little idea of the identity of our moun- 
tain, the map being so sketchy, but we began to suspect that it 
was the peak marked 20,430 on Sheet 52H. We put our crampons 
on again and roped up for the first time, and Hamish led steadily 
upwards without further problems than those of very steep snow 
and acute shortage of breath. A few false tops, and at 10.15 we 
were there—on a beautiful, if diminutive, snow dome, with ridges 
plunging down in three directions. We had just enough room to 
congratulate each other, to photograph each other (Ourkien in- 
sisted on borrowing a camera to take one of Hamish and myself— 
a gesture which greatly touched us) and the world below, and to en- 
joy the most blissful meal ever. The sun shone warmly with little 
wind, and apart from Mulkila, 21,380 feet, eight miles to the 
northwest, we had the world at our feet and no doubt at all that 
we were on 20,430. (We have since named it Tara Pahar.) An 
hour of gloating, and we came down as we had gone up, reaching 
camp after a leisurely descent at 3.30, and there we basked in 
sun and virtue. A debate as to whether we should go down the 
icefall that day was spun out until it became academic when our 
route came under bombardment from the ridge above, so we 
spent another night at our high camp. This left us with nothing 
but Irish stew for breakfast, which I cannot recommend, but we 
cramponed safely down the icefall in the half-light in only thirty 
minutes and made the 14-mile trek back to Base Camp in a fur- 
ther seven hours, to be feasted and feted. 
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A rest day, and we were- off to re-cross the Chandra, but the 
water was now much higher than before and we had to retreat 
to Base Camp after nearly drowning Numbe and Hamish, who 
had dashed in to Numbe’s rescue. Next morning the water was still 
higher, so we returned to Manali by the Bara Lacha La and the 
Bhaga—a march of 100 miles which we completed in eight days. 
The going was very rough as far as the Bara Lacha La, with sev- 
eral wild tributaries to ford, and we had again to marvel at and 
be grateful for the sure-footedness of our pack-train in such coun- 
try. Beyond the pass, however, we had the well-trodden trade 
route which comes down from Leh, and made good time. At 
Patseo we met the first settlement for a month and indulged our- 
selves in the bazaar, if it deserves the title. This trading post does 
a brisk business with the pack-trains of sheep coming from Kash- 
mir and we were invited into many of the tented dwellings. At 
Darcha the bridge was out and we spent much of a day ferrying 
ourselves and our loads painfully over a cable. As we neared 
Kyelang we came into fertile, cultivated country, with much ir- 
rigation and terracing and characteristic flat-roofed houses and 
everywhere color, but a further two-days’ march took us out of 
this fertility and back into the desolation of the upper Chandra 
before we recrossed the Rohtang and plunged once again into the 
monsoon rains. This walk over the Bara Lacha La is of great 
variety and beauty, but it involves crossing the Inner Line and we 
had to protest our innocence at many successive levels of author- 
ity before we were free to leave for Delhi and home. 

“We were away from London forty-five days, of which thirty-two 
had been on the trail. We had lost much weight and gained much 
in physical fitness. We had seen much that was strange and more 
that was beautiful beyond description. We had tasted, in small 
measure, the delights of Himalayan travel, and had lived as a 
very happy company free to follow our desires from day to day. 
And we have acquired one further ambition—to return. 

To those who would follow in our footsteps and collect their 
own “firsts” in Lahul I commend the article by Hamish in the 
Alpine Journal, Vol. LXI, No. 293, November 1956, which in- 
cludes an extensive bibliography and the 1:100,000 map he has 
compiled from our observations. Major H. M. Banon, Sunshine 
Orchards, Manali, is an invaluable link with local transport and 
a mine of information on local conditions. Sherpas are engaged 
through the Secretary, Himalayan Club, in Darjeeling. No per- 
mits were necessary, but we were sternly warned against crossing 
the Inner Line and it would be well to avoid doing so again. (For 
details of the Inner Line, see the Himalayan Journal, Vol. XVII, 
126.) Great Western Stores, Hornby Road, Bombay, did a good job 
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of packing food to an order sent in advance by mail, and we 
should entrust more to them on another occasion, particularly as 
all imported food- (indeed, all consumable stores) is subject to 
Customs duty,on entering India. Packing for ocean shipment is 
one thing, for pack-horses another. One horse or mule is supposed 
to carry two maunds or 160 pounds, but in this very rough coun- 
try do not count on more than 120, and have no package weigh 
more than 40-50 pounds. Our shipping agents, Cox and Kings, 
saw our persons and equipment through to Pathankot very effi- 
ciently, but attendance at the port of entry is essential for Customs 
clearance. From Pathankot, the Kulu Valley Transport Co. has a 
regular service of buses to Manali, but it would be well (and not 
over-expensive) to charter a special bus on the spot with further 
truck transport for any gear which cannot be loaded onto the top 
of the bus. The drivers are far more reliable than you would 
suppose at first sight. Total costs depend greatly on how much one 
indulges—doing ourselves well, traveling by air to Delhi, and ex- 
posing an awful lot of film, we managed on £450 ($1260) a head, 
London to London. 


MEMORIES OF RANDOLPH 


by HAZEL DE BERARD 


I. J. Rayner EDMANDS 


REMEMBER!” IJ HAD HOPED THAT THESE WORDS, Once written 

down, would pierce the fog and flickering lights of an incred- 
ible number of years and bring into clear focus and a semblance 
of order my early impressions of J. Rayner Edmands at the old 
Ravine House. 

But the memories will not take formal shape. They refuse to 
submit to any arrangement whatever, so they must remain what 
they are, the scattered impressions made on a very young mind 
by a man with a very definite personality. 

It is strange that, though I have a very vivid mental image of 
his appearance, the details escape me completely. I think of him 
as a tall, alert man, very light on his feet, with quick, expressive 
gestures of the hands and a mannerism of throwing back his head, 
opening his mouth to deliver an opinion, and then pausing for a 
long second while one wondered what words of wisdom, evidently 
dammed up just inside, would soon flow forth for the edification 
of all. 

The only picture to be found gives one the impression of a 
heavily brooding man in a low-crowned derby hat, and with a 
heavy black beard. He did have a beard, but so did most “‘older 
gentlemen”. I think of it as brown or reddish, and not at all 
heavy. He wore eyeglasses to read, always adjusting them with 
great care, and I think they were on a ribbon. His clothes were 
not unusual for the times, but there again I have only a vague 
impression of gray wool, and one individual touch, a very wide 
red-and-black webbing belt, which I greatly admired. 

My first individual memory of him is quite undocumented. I 
must have been nine or ten years old. We were on the porch out- 
side the Ravine House office, and Mr. Edmands was showing me 
the moon through a large telescope. I believe that he had been to 
South America with a group from Harvard or M.I.T. to observe 
an eclipse, and that he had had the telescope shipped to Randolph 


at his own expense so that his friends might see what the moon 
really looked like. 


HAZEL DE BerarD, a Life Member of the Club, is a scientific artist at the 
Museum of Natural History in New York City. Her drawings and light verse 
have enlivened unforgettably several previous issues of APPALACHIA; we Owe to 
her, for instance, “The Lament of the Soft-Boiled Egg” (XVII, 358, December 
1929) and “The Umbrella-Bearer” (XX, 52, June 1934). She has been visiting 
Randolph in summer since she was a child, when the Ravine House was Mr. 
Watson's Farm. 

*In Randolph Old and New, by George N. Cross. Town of Randolph, N. H. 
1924. According to Professor A. S. Pease, it is a very poor likeness.—Ep. 
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I remember him most particularly in Durand Hall, standing 
with his back to the fireplace and holding forth to a circle of in- 
terested listeners. The subjects of these discourses varied, but most 
often it was the topic, so supremely important at Randolph, of 
the paths, old and new. 

He was at that time working on the northern section of his 
great path system: the Randolph Path, the Gulfside skirting the 
peaks above treeline from Madison to Washington, and the re- 
modeling of the Valley Way to Madison Hut, and we all of us, 
old and young, were familiar with every foot of the ground he was 
covering. 

His particular interest was in the grading of these paths, for 
he was determined to make them so smooth that anyone’s mother 
could walk to the summit of Mt. Washington without the slightest 
difficulty. Some mothers appreciated this very much, but not 
mine! She was what my father called a “porch wren”, and found 
the idea of a grown woman climbing a mountain, however smooth 
the path, quite ridiculous. 

And, in passing, let me observe that we never used the word 
“trail”. We knew that the Indians had trails, though I don’t 
suppose they called them that, and that it was a term used in the 
West, but even there it was connected in some way with Conestoga 
wagons, and not with something to be walked on. But this was 
Randolph, and here anything smaller than a logging road was a 
“path”. Also, we did not “hike”. A bull might hike you over a 
fence; you might hike yourself up over the tailboard of a wagon; 
your mother could, and did, tell you that your skirt hiked up in 
the back, but the word applied in no way to foot-travel. We 
walked or climbed, or scrambled or rock-climbed. 

We were in a narrow valley, shut in at both ends—by Cherry 
Mountain on the west and Pine Mountain on the east. The rail- 
road had not been there very many years, and the automobile 
had barely been thought of. That meant, in terms of effort, that 
if one’s collarbones were so limber that they sagged menacingly 
under an eight-pound pack one couldn’t even go into the Great 
Gulf, unless accompanied by a group of willing slaves with blan- 
kets and supplies. This did not happen often. 

The old stone Madison Hut was well within reach, but there 
was, of course, no caretaker, and that meant that it was far too 
dirty to suit us. The Log Cabin had been built on Nowell Ridge, 
but that was a private camp and, anyway, it was hardly far enough 
along on the way to the Southern Peaks, or even Washington, to 
help much on the over-all distance. 

So, until the Edmands boulevards were built, our walks were 
mostly long circles from the Ravine House. Sometimes, of course, 
we could persuade a friend or even hire someone with a buck- 
board to drive over to the Glen to pick us up, if we felt we must 
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get into the Gulfs or down Lian Head or Osgood Ridge. But that 
too was not often. . 

Altogether the old paths were rough, scratchy (and delightful) 
going. Also, we wore skirts, of almost ankle-length. I invented a 
system of tying a strap around my hips and hauling up a fold of 
skirt through it, in front when going uphill, in back when coming 
down. The hem frequently caught on rocks, especially when I 
took a wild leap, or attempted to do so, and I found myself land- 
ing in some unexpected and very uncomfortable spot, far short 
of my-original objective! But, in defense of skirts, I may say that 
they did not catch so frequently or so dangerously as did the 
rather wide slacks I tried much, much later. 

With the new Edmands paths, beautifully engineered, every- 
thing changed. Large flocks of the hitherto “un-mountain-fahig”, 
both male and female, streamed up the mountains like a trans- 
planted tea party. 

Of course, we young ones greatly preferred the rough paths. 
Scrambling and leaping was our idea of the best a walking trip 
could give, and this view was shared by many of our elders. Most 
of the old path-makers were appalled at the thought of “civilizing 
the woods’. What was the use of coming to the wild mountain 
country if it was full of city folks with buttoned shoes and alpen- 
stocks, squealing and chattering around, even up above treeline, 
where a fellow liked to feel he was alone with the rocks and the 
sky and the blue distance? It would spoil it for us! That was the 
talk you might hear around the fire in the Ravine House office, 
but over in the Durand Hall sitting-room Mr. Edmands thought 
differently, and so did many others. 

I strolled from one group to the other, listening to both, but I 
think I agreed with Mr. Edmands, in spite of everything. After 
all, there were plenty of wild paths we could take. A group of us, 
for instance, always avoided the Valley Way because we loved 
the steep climb up the Air Line and the sudden, magnificent 
view of the peaks at the head of King Ravine, the view that leaps 
up at you, as though newly created, as you come out of the trees 
just below the Knife Edge. We called that our “yelling spot”. It 
was the place above all others where it was necessary to offer a 
vocal salute to the mountains! 

But, if it was bad weather, how pleasant to climb the graded 
upper slopes of the Valley Way, where great flat rocks had been 
levered into place and old roots had been chopped away and, 
best of all, where Snyder Brook ran beside the path and not in it, 
and where drainage bars deflected the runlets of rain from what 
had once been a slippery mess of mud and gravel. Oh yes, thank 
you, Mr. Edmands! 

I remember picnics at Cascade Camp, and the lovely cascades 
that the flood and slides of 1927 destroyed, but best of all I remem- 
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ber the Perch, for it was there that we stayed on my first real camp- 
ing trip. 

I don’t remember the make-up of the party: probably two girls 
and two men_-(or boys, I didn’t know the difference), and some 
kind of chaperon. Chaperons, by the way, were considered neces- 
sary, but they couldn’t have amounted to very much, for I don’t 
seem to remember anything about them. 

Gene Hunt was the guide, and of course Mr. Edmands was the 
Complete Host. No one could have been kinder or more gracious 
in his welcome, and we loved every moment of our stay, in spite 
of certain oddities of procedure. For Professor Edmands had 
Rules! 

The Perch was an open camp: a stone fireplace built against a 
great rock, and the roofed bunks curving around it in something 
approaching a half-circle. Again details fail me, but I do know 
that there was a bench between the foot of the bunks and the fire, 
and that a roofed extension toward the east served as storage 
space for kitchen stuff and the woodpile, and opened on a path 
to the brook. The place was so neat that it was hard to believe it 
was really a camp and not a stage-setting of some sort. 

We learned the first rule right after supper: dishes must not be 
washed in hot water—or with soap! Dishes must be taken to the 
brook and there washed in running water and sand, and then 
dried with sphagnum moss. So that’s the way we did it. A little 
cold, crouched down by lantern light, with our hands in that icy 
water, scouring away with sand. But it did get them clean and it 
was fun. 

After dishes there was, as always in camp, singing and story- 
telling. Then someone wanted to go to bed. It might have been 
Hetty Faxon (Pease), or Daisy Johnson—I don’t know. The lady 
was already spreading her blankets in the corner she had chosen. 
Immediately Mr. Edmands rose to take control and stopped her 
firmly. “One moment, Miss ——. That is not the way we spread 
blankets at the Perch. Shake it out, please, and begin again. I 
will show you.” ; 

The startled guest obeyed and stood, large-eyed, with the 
blanket in her hands. 

“Now spread it out flat. That far corner is turned under. Fix 
it, please. Good! Now fold that side over to here and this side over 
to there, and the end down to there, and tuck in the first side 
over the second and turn down the top about one foot. No, that’s 
not quite right. Unfold your last two moves. Yes! Now that side 
goes over this and this over that. Great! That is the only way to 
prepare a blanket for sleeping. Now pat it out quite flat and you 
may crawl in whenever you wish. Good-night, Miss ——.” 

The result was a beautiful, wiggle-proof envelope, but the fold- 
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ing had a little something out of the ordinary in it that none of us 
could remember later. 

And then, the morning! We were all awake early, but we had 
been warned that we were to show no signs of life without per- 
mission, so we lay, a semi-circle of cocoons, motionless except for 
the interested, amused, or perhaps outraged gazes that were cen- 
tered on Professor Edmands and Gene Hunt. 

Neither of them so much as glanced at us. Gene made the fire 
and put the kettle on. Mr. Edmands departed for the brook to 
wash. The water finally boiled and Gene stirred in oatmeal. A 
sound of toothbrushing was heard in the distance. Gene went 
away. Time passed, a great deal of time. The oatmeal of the pe- 
riod was delicious but it was not of the instantaneous variety. 
Gene came back and made the coffee. 

I can only speak for my own sensations, but by the time that 
oatmeal and coffee were done and our host had returned and 
eaten his, I was almost through being amused. I was hungry! And 
I think there were others who felt the same way. But it was a good 
breakfast when we were allowed to get at it, and how we ate! 

After breakfast there was more dishwashing, but the blanket- 
folding was left to Gene and we were off, still in good season, for 
the Gulfside and Washington. That day, on the summit of Jeffer- 
son, one of the boys burst into a torrent of extemporaneous song 
to the tune of “When Johnny Comes Marching Home’’, celebrat- 
ing our first, but by no means our last, night at the Perch. Most of 
the words have slid out of my mind, but I can still hear that loud, 
bellowing voice, flinging into space: 


“And we must fold them up so square, 
Hurrah, Hurrah! 

And pat them to be sure they’re there, 
Hurrah, Hurrah!” 


Yes, the Perch has pleasant memories. How plainly I can see 
that steep stretch of graded path, with its view of the northern 
slope of Jefferson plunging down into the Castellated Ridge, and 
then of the Cornice clinging to the head of the Ravine of the 
Castles, and so to Edmands Col and a view of the clear-cut lines of 
the Gulfside leading across the range to Washington. 

I remember the Cornice as the coldest spot in the world, and I 
have never walked it since without finding myself muttering, from 
some half-remembered Kipling ballad, “The Wind that blows 
between the Worlds, it cut him like a knife.’’2 

But no, there was one exception to this memory. Some years 
later there was a trip around the Castles loop, when the ther- 
mometer on Jefferson hit g2 degrees and black flies drowned them- 
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selves in the perspiration on our heads and necks. This can be 
verified by several Important People. That day it was not cold 
on the Cornice, This, of course, is a digression, but it is a part of 
that web of memories-that eyeryone who has ever “hauled him- 
self up a mountain under his own steam” can share. 

I was one of a-group that spent a night at the Log Cabin, after 
Dr. Nowell had given it up, with Gene Hunt as guide. After sup- 
per we were gathered around the fire in the usual atmosphere of 
mountaineering reminiscence. The talk turned to the building 
of the paths, and suddenly Gene joined in, chuckling. He was, as 
I remember, a rather short but strongly-built man, with a very 
brown, lively face, the brightest blue eyes I have ever seen, and 
a mass of tight brown curls. 

“Did I ever tell you about Mr. Edmands and his lunch?” he 
asked. “No? Well, it was when we were working on the Valley 
Way up about a mile above the Randolph Path crossing. Got to 
be about noon and the Professor called back to me, ‘Gene, I think 
I must have left the lunch on that big rock where we stopped to 
fix the crossing sign this morning. Will you go back and see if 
it’s there?’ 

“So I went back, but I was laughing to myself, for I’d had an 
idea. You see, when I started working for Mr. Edmands, he said 
to me, ‘Now, Gene, there’s one thing I insist on. I want to do the 
thinking on this job. I'll tell you exactly what to do, and you do 
just that, no matter whether you have other ideas about it or not. 
Think you can do that?’ And of course I said I could, and I always 
have. So I ran on down the mountain and there was the lunch bag 
setting on the rock like he said. It was there all right! And I let 
it stay right there and I went back to where he was and took up 
my axe and started chopping away at a big root. 

“He didn’t notice for a minute and then he looked up, kind of 
surprised, and says, ‘Did you find the lunch?’ 

“ Yes, sir,’ I said. ‘It was where you said.’ 

“ ‘Well, we'd better eat then, it’s getting late.’ 

“T looked him right in the eye and I said, ‘You didn’t tell me 
to bring it on up, Professor.’ 

“Well, sir, I wish you could have seen his face! He got the idea 
right away, and then he began to laugh, and so I did too, and 
we laughed and laughed fit to kill us, and then he said, ‘Well, 
Gene, I guess we'll just finish this little job and then go down 
and eat it where it lays.’ 

“So we did, and after we’d et it we went on down and called 
it a day, but he paid me for the whole day anyway. He was a 
nice man!” and Gene went off into such gurgles of laughter that 
all his little curls bobbed in every direction and his blue eyes 
danced and sparkled like a small boy’s when he knows that he 
has for once got the better of his elders. 
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AN ORGANIZATION FOUNDED EARLY IN THE CENTURY 


Qualifications for Membership: He or she shall stand upright on 
the summit of a mountain and solemnly swear by Fir, Spruce and 
Pine that, whether he be in rain, snow, sleet, mud, wind, or other 
impediment, at any time whatsoever that he may see on the moun- 
tains any fragment of eggshells, cigarette stubs, orange peel, empty 
boxes, tinfoil, or any other refuse left by uncivilized man, he will at 
once bury same, leaving no trace, or if lack of soil make this impos- 
sible, he will carry same home to burn or otherwise destroy on his 
own premises. 

On the day that the organization was formed, one of the founders, 
ina mighty wind, leaped over the horizon from the dent in the top of 
Mt. Adams, in pursuit of a piece of orange-wrapper, and disappeared 
from view. After a moment of alarm, he was discovered triumphantly 
grasping the offending object, halfway down the mountain. 
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“He was a nice man.” That about sums it up. He gave an im- 
measurable gift to many people through his great paths. He gave 
much pleasure.to his many friends through his kindliness, wit 
and generosity. And-he left,behind him the tang of those unfor- 
gettable anecdotes that keep alive, in many minds, the memory of 
a truly individual character. 


II. ‘THE GREEN-ENOUGHS 


“The Green-enoughs” have no special date. They were a group 
of Ravine House extroverts who delighted in dressing up and 
making fools of themselves as pleasantly as possible. I think that 
the society developed as a consequence of the great success of the 
informal charades which were the delight of several generations 
of summer visitors. 

In the beginning these were given after supper. “Cold roast 
beef’r lamb. Cold boiled ham’r tongue. Baked or fried potatoes, 
and VEGETABLE HASH.” The italics are intended to give some 
idea of the mode of oral presentation of the menu. 

During the performance both actors and audience were crowded 
into the parlor, now, the southern section of the dining room, but 
costuming was usually contrived on the stairs outside, with an 
occasional foray into one of the upstairs rooms for properties. 

There were some truly talented amateur actresses and actors, 
including carefree college presidents and clergymen who laid 
aside their encumbering dignities and rose to amazing heights of 
comedy. I can still see the serious Louis Cutter enacting King 
David dancing before the Ark of the Lord. He was dressed in full 
Arab costume, secured on a recent trip to the Near East; he al- 
ready had the large eyes and the black beard; and he could dance! 
He was something to be remembered. The words we acted seemed 
to be very largely Old Testament stories, for I also remember 
Professor Fay, with his long gray beard, ascending to heaven in a 
chariot of fire. But I can’t remember how he did it, alas! 

There were, of course, all sorts of mountaineering tableaux. 
That, however, was later, when we commandeered the dining 
room to find space for the rapidly increasing audience. There we 
built up stacks of dining tables, service tables, and chairs to make 
fearsome mountain peaks, more dangerous in their insecurity 
than the real thing, but great fun to climb. With this arrangement 
we gave a shadow show of a not very experienced group of climb- 
ers, in long skirts and ruffles, doing a “first ascent” of the new 
Six Husbands Trail, accompanied with appropriate verse in the 
Scotch ballad manner and even more appropriate music. On this 
occasion the mountain really did collapse, but there were no 
casualties except to the furniture. 

The last show that I remember in the dining room was the best 
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of all. Three of “us girls” had been annoyed all through July by 
the fact, unusual at that time, that no young men had come to the 
house to stay. That meant that we were not getting out on the 
mountains nearly so much as we wished, since climbing without 
masculine companions was barred by our parents. So, for lack of 
anything else to do, we wrote a play and called it “Waiting for 
the Male’. It was about three young females who wanted mascu- 
line interest and, finding nothing suitable of their own age, vied 
for the attention of an elderly, red-bearded gentleman—Dr. Sar- 
gent! 

It was really very funny, especially in the part of Miss Anita S. 
Peckins, the landlady, played with great delight by the formidable 
Annie S. Peck, of mountaineering fame. There was a small win- 
dow just behind the “stage”, used ordinarily for passing dishes 
back and forth between the dining room and the pantry, and 
through this she stuck her head whenever one of the girls seemed 
to be making any progress with the gentleman and hissed in a 
loud whisper, “It it a go?”’, thereby throwing everything com- 
pletely off the track. Dr. Sargent, too, did his full part, and I 
realize now, as I did not then, what a good sport he was to play 
up to us so beautifully in joking of which he was more or less the 
butt. He was a wonderful man. 

Came the night of the performance and came also, on the eve- 
ning train, a considerable group of Harvard students, who piled 
into chairs on top of all the tables in the back of the room and 
proved themselves a most enthusiastic and uproarious audience. I 
might add that they also solved our problems by staying over and 
taking us on all sorts of coveted trips. 

All this led Mr. E. H. Blood to build an outdoor stage for us 
in the woods behind his cottage, and there we performed every 
summer, most often in skits of our own invention but sometimes 
more seriously. The charades had meantime moved to the Ran- 
dolph Mountain Club’s picnic place at Coldbrook, but the tradi- 
tion remained the same, except that now it was no longer just the 
Ravine House that took part but groups from Valley, Hill, and 
Midlands in friendly rivalry. It was at one of these picnics that 
I particularly remember Mrs. O’Brien as Mrs. Noah, rushing 
back to water her flowers for the last time before the Flood. I 
also think of Mr. Cutter on the last occasion when I could per- 
suade him to act, magnificent as the Chief Druid, in blue robes 
and a wreath of oak. 

Who said we didn’t have fun before the time of movies and 
radio and television? J did. 


THOREAU’S FIRST VISIT TO THE 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 


a => “by CHRISTOPHER McKEE 
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F YOU SHOULD READ Henry THOoREAU’s A Week on the Concord 
I and Merrimack Rivers you would learn, in the section called 
“Thursday”, that Thoreau and his companion—who was his 
older brother John—left their boat at Hooksett, New Hampshire, 
and went overland, by foot and by stage, to the White Mountains. 
But because he is anxious to return to the rivers, which are the 
unifying thread of his book, Thoreau will tell you few of the de- 
tails of that excursion. The seven days in the mountains are passed 
over in a few paragraphs and then you are back at Hooksett. 

During his residence at Walden Pond, or else shortly thereafter, 
Henry Thoreau destroyed several of his early journals, including 
the one that covered his trip to the White Mountains in 1839. 
Fortunately, however, an abstract that Thoreau made of these 
early journals has been preserved; there one finds a brief synopsis 
of his seven days in the mountains and of his river journey to and 
from Hooksett. Moreover, there are some scattered references to 
the mountains in his writings, published and unpublished, that 
help to fill out the story of that trip. When these scraps are 
combined with the paragraphs on the mountains in A Week 
on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers it is possible, even though 
the original journal has been lost, to reconstruct a kind of narra- 
tive of Henry David Thoreau in the White Mountains. 


Because the seven days at the mountains are dealt with so 
briefly in the Week, some writers have come to believe that the 
tour was made as a sort of supplement or side-trip to his famous 
boating excursion.1 Now this conclusion arises naturally enough 
if one considers the Week to be, like The Maine Woods, a strictly 
autobiographical travel narrative. Actually, it is not. Several inci- 
dents which Thoreau reports in the Week as if they had occurred 
during the river voyage really did not take place until some years 


CurisToPpHER McKEE is a graduate student at the University of St. Thomas 
in Houston, Texas. This paper is a companion-piece to his earlier study of 
Thoreau’s second trip to the White Mountains (APPALACHIA XXX, 169-183, 
December, 1954). ; 

For their assistance in the preparation of this article the writer would like 
to extend his thanks to Professor Raymond Adams, Mr. Leslie E. Bliss, Mr. 
Carl Batchelder, Professor Kenneth W. Cameron, Professor Walter Harding, 
Mr. Tyrus G. Harmsen, Mr. Carl F. Hovde, Mrs. Howard W. Kent, Mr. 
Frederick W. Kilbourne, Mr. Robert W. Lovett, Mrs. Florence Morey, Mr. 
Robert L. M. Underhill, and Miss Gladys H. Webster. 

1 Cf. Frederick W. Kilbourne, Chronicles of the White Mountains (Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916), p. 122; and his article “Thoreau 
and the White Mountains”, APPALACHIA XIV, 356-67. 
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later. Many of the things that he saw and did on the rivers are 
omitted. Furthermore, had Thoreau been reporting an actual ex- 
cursion he should have allotted as much of the book to the walk- 
ing tour of the mountains as to the river voyage. But the Week 
is not an autobiographical document; the seven days on the rivers 
merely provide a unifying theme around which Thoreau builds a 
fabric of essays, poems, and philosophic reflections. To have 
broken the river voyage by introducing the mountains would 
have been to destroy what unity there is to this loosely organized 
book. 

As nearly as it now seems possible to determine, Henry Thoreau 
and his brother John first conceived the idea of visiting the White 
Mountains, and then thought of the boat trip as a means of reach- 
ing those mountains. In writings more strictly autobiographical 
than the Week, Thoreau has left considerable evidence to support 
such a conclusion. His Jowrnal, in an entry written less than a 
year after the trip, states that “We had appointed Saturday, Au- 
gust gist, 1839, for the commencement of our White Mountain 
expedition.” Some sixteen years later he still regarded the moun- 
tains as the objective of this early excursion; for in his brief auto- 
biographical sketch, written in 1855, is found this statement: “Fall 
of 1839 up Merrimack to White Mountains.”? The members of 
Thoreau’s family seem to have thought that the mountains were 
the goal of the trip, since Prudence Ward, then a boarder in the 
Thoreau household, wrote, a few days after the brothers reached 
home: ‘““The young gentlemen returned from their expedition to 
the White Mountains in less than a fortnight; having gone nearly 
to Concord, N. H., in their boat,—from there they traveled most 
of the way on foot, returning to their boat by stage.” And finally, 
read this passage, which Thoreau once thought of including in the 
Week. The boat is loaded, the brothers are ready to depart, for 
“We had resolved to travel to those White Mountains—whither 
the old colonists went in search of the great carbuncles—the Crys- 
tal hills which one John Ford an Irishman had visited—as Win- 
throp says.’’* 


A warm, drizzling rain was falling on Concord, Massachusetts, 
when Henry and John Thoreau awoke on Saturday, the last day 


*Both passages are from Thoreau’s Journal and will be found in The 
Writings of Henry David Thoreau (Manuscript Edition, Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1906), Vol. VI, p. 136, and Vol. XIV, p. 66. Italics added. 
Except where otherwise noted, all quotations from the published Journal will 
be found in Writings, Vol. VII, p. 91. 

*Letter of September go, 1839, quoted in The First and Last Journeys of 
Thoreau, Lately Discovered among His Unpublished Journals and Manuscripts, 
ara by F. B. Sanborn (Boston: The Bibliophile Society, 1905), p. 6. Italics 
added. 


“Reproduced, by permission of the Huntington Library, San Marino, Cali- 
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of August, 1839. In the morning hours it seemed as if this rain 
would delay their departure for the mountains another day, but 
by afternoon, the sun having come out and the weather turned 
fair, the brothers were ready to begin their river voyage. Their 
boat, provided with a set of wheels on which it might be hauled 
around falls and ,rapids, had been loaded at the door of the 
Thoreau home the previous evening; now it was trundled—with 
difficulty, for it proved heavy and awkward—half a mile across the 
meadow to the river’s bank. There, having first removed the 
wheels and stowed them with the baggage, the brothers slid their 
boat into the water, and, firing their guns in a salute to those who 
remained at home, dropped down the Sudbury River, into the 
Concord, and out of sight. 

Dawn of Thursday, September 5, found their tent pitched on 
the east bank of the Merrimack River two or three miles south of 
the village of Hooksett, New Hampshire. From this point they 
had planned to row their boat several miles farther up the river 
before beginning their overland journey to the mountains; but 
events—on which the brothers had little counted—were to termi- 
nate the river voyage here in Hooksett: 


When we awoke this morning, we heard the faint, deliberate, 
and ominous sound of raindrops on our cotton roof. The rain had 
pattered all night, and now the whole country wept, the drops fall- 
ing in the river, and on the alders, and in the pastures, and instead 
of any bow in the heavens, there was the trill of the hairbird all the 
morning... . 

This was the limit of our voyage, for a few hours more in the 
rain would have taken us to the last of the locks [the Bow Canal at 
Garvin's Falls], and our boat was too heavy to be dragged around 
the long and numerous rapids which would occur.® 


Across the river lay the farm of a melon grower, one Mitchel, 
whom Henry and John had visited the previous evening. There, 
further progress on the Merrimack being prevented by the rain, 
they requested permission to leave such of their baggage as they 
did not plan to carry with them to the White Mountains. Most 


fornia, from a manuscript journal (HM 13182) kept by Henry Thoreau during 
part of 1843 while he was living on Staten Island and acting as tutor for the 
children of Ralph Waldo Emerson’s brother, William. In ascribing the early 
exploration of the White Mountains to “one John Ford”, Thoreau has fallen 
into error; for Governor John Winthrop’s Journal (Mo. 4 [June] 8, 1642), to 
which he refers, states that Darby Field was the Irishman who made the first 
ascent of Mt. Washington. The al is understandable, since this passage is 
merely a rough draft of a projected paragraph in the Week, written without 
any attempt to verify each reference. ; : 3 

5 All quotations from 4 Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers will be 
found in Writings, Vol. I, pp. 86-89, p. 261, and pp. 317-35. In those cases in 
which the source of the quotation is not specified it may be assumed to be from 
the Week. 
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of the morning must have been consumed in hanging their tent 
and buffalo robes in Mitchel’s corn-barn to dry, in storing away 
the other camping gear, and in hauling their boat, the “Musketa- 
quid”, up on the river’s bank. At length they set off, walking 
through the “cloudy and drizzling day’, for Concord, New Hamp- 
shire; and there they eventually spent the night, “hospitably 
entertained”. 

Overnight the heavy rainclouds vanished and September 6, a 
Friday, dawned bright and clear, a day for distant prospects of 
mountain peaks. A Plymouth-bound stage left Concord at 7 a.m. 
and aboard it the Thoreau brothers rode north, reaching the vil- 
lage of Sanbornton shortly after 11 o’clock. ‘There the stage seems 
to have halted for a short while, and since John and Henry must 
have been tired after their four hours in the coach, they may have 
walked to the top of a nearby hill for exercise. From there they 
saw the goal of their journey, blue in the distance. ‘““The scenery 
commences on Sanbornton Square, whence the White Mountains 
are first visible,” Henry wrote in his Journal.® It was about noon 
when the stage left Sanbarnton, and through the afternoon hours 
it traveled rapidly northward until, about 4 p.m., it rolled into 
the village of Plymouth and came to the end of its forty-mile run.” 

From Plymouth, that same afternoon, the brothers walked fif- 
teen miles up the valley of the Pemigewasset, passing through 
Campton, where Henry noted in his Journal that “it is decidedly 
mountainous”, and reached, late in the day, James Tilton’s inn 
by the roadside at West Thornton.® 


* The first of the White Mountains that Henry Thoreau saw was, in all 
probability, Mt. Moosilauke. From the crest of the hill immediately north of 
Sanbornton Square this summit can be easily identified, rising over a low 
range of intervening hills. Trees that have grown up since Thoreau’s day and 
poor visibility made it impossible for the writer to determine whether Henry 
and John Thoreau could have seen any other of the White Mountain peaks 
from this point; it is evident, however, that Moosilauke was the most 
prominent summit on the horizon. 

"Many of the details of the brothers’ ride from Concord to Plymouth are 
based on the stagecoach schedules given in The New-Hampshire Register, and 
United States Calendar, for the Year of Our Lord, 1827 (Concord: J. B. Moore, 
1826), p. 140. From the account in Thoreau’s Journal it would appear that 
the schedule was not materially different in 1839. 

Sixty-some years later Henry Thoreau’s biographer, F. B. Sanborn, was to 
relate that “In this foot-journey they called on Nathaniel P. Rogers, at Plym- 
outh, a friend of the Thoreaus, and a brilliant anti-slavery orator and writer.” 
(The First and Last Journeys of Thoreau, pp. 49-50.) This story, long accepted 
as true, has been shown to be without foundation by Wendell P. Glick in his 
article, ““Thoreau and the ‘Herald of Freedom’,” The New England Quarterly, 
Vol. XXII (1949), pp. 193-204. 

*This small and obscure tavern, which was in operation as early as 1830, 
passed through the hands of several owners and was known throughout the 
latter half of the century as the Grafton House. The old inn, now occupied as 
a private residence, still stands in West Thornton. It is the first building, on 
the west side of the highway, north of the present West Thornton Post Office. 
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“Sept. 7. [Saturday.] Walked from Thornton through Peeling 
[the original name of Woodstock] and Lincoln to Franconia. In 
Lincoln visited Stone Flume and Basin, and in Franconia the 
Notch, and saw the Old Man of the Mountain.” Thus, in his Jowr- 
nal, does Thoreau speak of their next day in the mountains, a 
day which carried them into the country where the farms became 
more scattered. It is of this country that he is thinking when, in 
the Week, he describes the upper reaches of the Pemigewasset 
River: 


At first it comes on murmuring to itself by the base of stately 
and retired mountains, through moist primitive woods whose juices 
it receives, where the bear still drinks it, and the cabins of settlers 
are far between, and there are few to cross its stream; enjoying in 
solitude its cascades still unknown to fame. 


Then the farmed land was left behind; the woods crept in close 
to the road; on either hand rose the steep sides of the mountains. 
At length, reaching an obscure path that led away from the road, 
the Thoreau brothers turned into the forest and came, at the end 
of a few minutes’ walk, to the Flume. No contemporary record of 
Thoreau’s exploration of the Flume now exists; but look ahead 
some thirteen years and there, in the Journal, one finds a passage 
dealing with it. Faded from memory are the details, but the im- 
pression of the place remains: 


[August 18, 1852. Elizabeth Hoar shows me some botanical speci- 
mens that she brought from the White Mountains on the 16th, in- 
cluding] lichens and mosses and convallaria berries which she 
gathered at the Flume in Franconia. The latter, red-ripe, hanging 
from the axils of the leaves, affected me, reminding me of the progress 
of autumn in the north; and the other two were a very fit importa- 
tion, still dripping with the moisture, the water, of the Flume. It 
carries you, indeed, into the primitive wood. To think how, in 
those wild woods, now hang these wild berries, in grim solitude as 
of yore, already scenting their autumn! A thousand years ago this 
convallaria [was] growing there, its berries turning red as now and 
its leaves acquiring an autumnal tint. Lichens and mosses enough 
to cover a waiter, still dripping with the water of the Flume,—is not 
that a true specimen of it?® 


Of all that he saw in the mountains, the Basin, still farther up 


A wealth of historical data on the Grafton House, and on Thornton in general, 
will be found in a typescript entitled Names from the Account Book of 
Thomas Walker; Notes about People in Thornton, N. H., by William Craw- 
ford Walker, which is preserved in the library of the New Hampshire Historical 
Society. 

8 Writings, Vol. X, pp. 302-303. Regarding contemporary conditions in the 
White Mountains—as, for example, the obscurity of the path to the Flume—a 
great deal of the information embodied in this article has been drawn from 
Francis Parkman’s diary of a visit to the mountains in 1841, which is printed 
in The Journals of Francis Parkman, edited by Mason Wade (New York and 
London: Harper and Brothers, 1947), Vol. L, pp. 7-36. 
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the Notch, seems to have impressed Thoreau the most. In the 
Week he speaks at some length of potholes and says that the Basin 
is, perhaps, “the most remarkable curiosity of this kind in New ~ 
England.” By searching among his unpublished manuscripts one 
finds a description of it: 


But the most remarkable instance of this action [the process of 
forming a pothole] is the well known Basin [of] the Pemmagewasset 
on the head waters of this stream near the Franconia notch—by the 
roadside in the town of Lincoln—where a mere brook which may be 
passed at a stride falling upon a rock has worn an oval basin about 
20 by 30 feet in diameter—and proportionably deep—and passes out 
probably after one or more revolution[s]|—by a deep channel where 
it is scarcely more than a foot in width and in an oblique direction 
to its entrance. It has a rounded brim of glassy smoothness, and is 
filled with cold transparent greenish water. 

Smaller “potholes” may be observed at the flume also at the head 
waters of this stream—at Bellows Falls—and more or less generally 
I presume about all falls.1° 


Later that day, probably during the afternoon hours, the 
brothers passed through Franconia Notch and reached the shore 
of Profile Lake. There, pausing, they looked up and saw the Old 
Man of the Mountain, but all record of this is now lost save for a 
passage in the Week wherein Thoreau describes their walk from 
Plymouth through the Notch: 


Suns rose and set and found us still on the dank forest path which 
meanders up the Pemigewasset, now more like an otter’s or a mar- 
ten’s trail, or where a beaver had dragged his trap, than where the 
wheels of travel raise a dust; where towns begin to serve as gores, 

- only to hold the earth together. The wild pigeon sat secure above 
our heads, high on the dead limbs of naval pines, reduced to a 
robin’s size. The very yards of our hostelries inclined upon the 
skirts of mountains, and, as we passed, we looked up at a steep angle 
at the stems of maples waving in the clouds. 


At last, leaving the Notch behind them, John and Henry 
Thoreau descended the long hill that slopes towards Franconia 
Village. At that place, a prosperous mining town, the center of 
“the iron region of Franconia”, reached after a walk of some 
twenty-seven miles from West Thornton, they passed their second 
night in the mountains. 

The brothers’ route on Sunday, September 8, is far from certain. 


* Reproduced, by permission of the Huntington Library, from a fragmentary 
manuscript draft of A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers (HM 
13194). The phrase “20 by go feet” replaces an original “from go to 40 feet”, 
which was struck out by Thoreau. As compared with his estimates for the 
dimensions of the Basin, measurements made in the summer of 1955 (a par- 
ticularly dry season) show that the stream above the Basin is 7.5 feet wide, 
that the diameter of the Basin is 38 feet, and that its depth, measured from 
the highest point on the surrounding rock to the floor of the pool, is 26 feet. 
The channel below the Basin is 1.75 feet wide. 
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More than likely, they walked northeast from Franconia to Beth- 
lehem and there turned east until they struck the Lower Am- 
monoosuc River. Then, crossing to the north bank, probably at 
Pierce Bridge, on a structure of rough timbers, they followed 
along the course of the river due east towards Mt. Washington. 
This river, the Lower Ammonoosuc, represented for Thoreau 
the northern limit of his White Mountain expedition. Of the 
journey to this point he has left two summaries. The earlier occurs 
in the manuscript journal previously quoted: 


On foot indeed we continued up along its banks—till from Mer- 
rimack it became the Pemmiggewasset that leaped by our side—and 
still further the wild Ammonusuck that murmured in our ears, whose 
puny channel we crossed at a stride, wondering that it should be so 
rapid and forsake the pleasant land of its birth. 

But why should we take the reader who may be gentle and tender 
through this rude tract—where the ways are steep and the inns none 
of the best for such as are tenderly bred. Rude men and rough paths 
would he have to encounter—and many a cool blast on the mountain 
side. 


In the Week he describes the trip in this manner: 


Wandering on through notches which the streams had made, by 
the side and over the*brows of hoar hills and mountains, across the 
stumpy, rocky, forested, and bepastured country, we at length 
crossed on prostrate trees over the Amonoosuck, and breathed the 
free air of Unappropriated Land. Thus, in fair days as well as foul, 
we had traced up the river to which our native stream is a tributary, 
until from Merrimack it became the Pemigewassett that leaped by 
our side, and when we had passed its fountain-head, the Wild Am- 
onoosuck, whose puny channel was crossed at a stride, guiding us 
toward its distant source among the mountains, at length, without 
its guidance, we were enabled to reach the summit AGIOCOCHOOK 
[Mt. Washington].11 


"A special difficulty is presented by Thoreau’s mention of the “Wild 
Amonoosuck” in these passages; for, from the account in his Journal, it is clear 
that Henry Thoreau was never on the Wild Ammonoosuc River, which drains 
the western slopes of Mts. Moosilauke and Kinsman and flows northwestward 
to join the Lower Ammonoosuc a few miles east of Woodsville. In two manu- 
script drafts of the Week (the first passage quoted above and HM 13195) 
Thoreau writes “wild” with a lower case w, which implies that he is referring 
to the Lower Ammonoosuc River and is using the word as a descriptive ad- 
jective. But in the second passage quoted above “Wild” is used as a part of the 
stream’s proper name. Furthermore, this seems to be intentional; for on ex- 
amining the page proofs of the Week (which are now preserved in the Hunting- 
ton Library) one finds that some proofreader has questioned the capital W and 
that Thoreau himself has crossed the query out. One explanation would be 
that the name of the Wild Ammonoosuc River, picked up from some map of 
New Hampshire, lodged in Thoreau’s memory, and that, when preparing the 
final draft of his manuscript, he confused his original adjective with the name 
of the river and thus assigned the wrong name to the main branch of the 
Ammonoosuc. On the other hand, it may be that Henry Thoreau distinguished 
another stream—which he called the “Wild Amonoosuck”—from the Ammonoo- 
suc proper, since in the second passage he mentions both watercourses. At 
present, however, it does not seem possible to determine which of the streams 
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For several miles their course was along the Lower Ammonoo- 
suc, and then, shortly after passing Horace Fabyan’s Mount Wash- 
ington House, the brothers made a second crossing of the river, 
this time in the shadow of the Giant’s Grave. Beyond the Ammo- 
noosuc the road ran south, through woods most of the way, and 
crossed a small brook twice to reach—some twenty-four miles from 
Franconia Village—their stopping place for the night, Thomas J. 
Crawford’s Notch House.}? 

John and Henry Thoreau had come to the Notch House be- 
cause they wished to ascend Mt. Washington. But the Journal 
entry for the following day reads: “Sept. 9. [Monday.] At Craw- 
ford’s.” Although he gives no reason for this delay, the most 
probable explanation—when one considers the normal weather 
conditions in the Presidential Range—is that rain and low-hang- 
ing clouds, covering Mt. Washington and the long ridge that leads 
from Crawford’s to the summit, thwarted Thoreau’s plans for 
climbing the mountain. Did such weather confine the brothers to 
the inn, they must have found the inactivity hard to bear; for 
Francis Parkman, who visited Thomas Crawford’s two years later, 
wrote in his diary: 


July 26. [1841.] A dull rain. ... And now... I begin to feel 
tired and more disposed to curse the weather than ever before, and 
the prospect of an evening almost solitary in no wise tends to im- 
prove my temper. Heaven send that I be not obliged to spend an- 
other day here at the Notch House—a place which, though one of 
the pleasantest in the world at other times, is the perfection of dull- 
ness in bad weather.13 


In his Journal for the following day Henry Thoreau was finally 
able to record: “Sept. 10. [Tuesday.] Ascended the mountain.” 

But even here, as he is attaining the goal of an eleven days’ 
journey, one who would follow Henry Thoreau up the mountain 
must first confront a problem; for a traveler who came to the 
White Mountains in 1839 had a choice of two routes, by either of 


in the Lower Ammonoosuc watershed corresponds to Thoreau’s “Wild 
Amonoosuck”; it is to be hoped that further research will shed new light on 
this problem. 

The Notch House stood near the northern end of Crawford Notch, between 
the Gate of the Notch and the site of the present Crawford House, at the point 
where the Webster-Jackson Trail now leaves the highway. Erected by Abel 
Crawford and his son Ethan Allen in 1827-28, it was operated by Ethan’s 
brother Thomas from 1829 until 1852. In the latter year it passed into the 
hands of J. L. Gibb, who however managed it for only a short time; in 1854 
the Notch House burned to the ground and was not rebuilt. 

* Loc. cit., Vol. I, p. 17—One of Thoreau’s biographers, F. B. Sanborn, says 
that from Crawford’s tavern the brothers “made excursions down the Notch 
and in other directions,” and adds that they “seem to have rested on Sunday” 
(clearly a mistake for Monday), by either of which remarks he may have in- 
tended to explain the delay of a day before the ascent of Mt. Washington. 
(The Life of Henry David Thoreau, Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin 
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which he might ascend Mt. Washington. The older of these two 
paths, laid out by Ethan Allen Crawford in 1819, began hard by 
the Notch House and ran over the Southern Peaks, largely along 
the route ofthe present Crawford Path. Another trail, cut by 
Crawford in 1821, began near the Giant’s Grave and paralleled 
the course of the Ammonoosuc River as far as the foot of the 
mountain, which it climbed along the ridge that is now the route 
of the cog railway. 

By which of these trails would the Thoreau brothers have been 
more likely to ascend Mt. Washington? The answer to this ques- 
tion must be sought in the narratives of contemporary travelers. 
Turning the pages of these accounts one finds passages such as this, 
written by two men who visited the mountains in July of 1837: 


Ascended Mt. Washington from T. Crawford’s in 3 hours, would 
advise those who would take the least trouble, to take the same route 
it being much easier and a great deal pleasanter [than the route 
from the Giant’s Grave], as that [the path from the Notch House] 
leads over the principal mountains near Mt. Washington. You have 
a view of the surrounding all the way in ascending.!4 


A similar statement was made by “Mr. Bates and Mr. Hodgden”, 
who came to the mountains that same month: 


Arrived July 3rd 1837 and visited Mount Washington on the 5th 
and had a very fine day the mountain perfectly clear of fogg. 

We think the best way to get to Mount Washington is to go to 
Thomas Crawford’s 8 miles above this [the Mount Crawford House] 
and there leave the road and walk to Mount Ple[asan]t and so on to 
Mount Washington. 


While Merritt Caldwell and Eliphalet Clark, coming down from 
Franconia, wrote of their trip: 


Aug. 21, [1837]. Have just returned from the Mts... . 

Ascended Mt. Washington by the way of Mts. Clinton, Pleasant, 
Franklin and Munroe [sic], by which route we recommend all who 
have nerve and muscle enough to travel 6 miles!5 and back over the 
mountains to go up. It furnishes most splendid views from the tops 


Co., 1917, p. 228.) There is no basis for either statement anywhere in Thoreau’s 
writing, and if Sanborn, for many years an intimate friend of Thoreau, picked 
up in conversation something which seemed to him to justify them, he does 
not say so. The natural supposition would be that the brothers, forced into 
a day of idleness by bad weather, might perhaps have managed to take a short 
walk or two in the vicinity of the inn, but that they made any long excursion 
to which the day was devoted would seem to be excluded by the phrase “At 
Crawford’s.” 

“ This and the following quotations are from entries in one of the Mount 
Crawford House registers. These old books are now preserved at the Inn 
Unique, close to the site of the original tavern, by Florence Morey, who per- 
mitted me to examine them and to quote therefrom. 

* At this time it was popularly believed that the distance from the Notch 
House to the summit of Mt. Washington was six or seven miles. Actually, as 
the trail then ran, it was a trip of eight to nine miles. 
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of Clinton and Pleasant, to which point ladies and invalids can 
ascend who may not feel inclined to go further. Indeed no lady 
should attempt Mt. Washington by this route; nor are we sure that 
she should by any other, since so fine views can be obtained from 
the points before named at so much less expense (of physical power). 

The ascent this way is made from the Notch House kept by 
Thomas Crawford, which we can recommend as well kept. The 
friends of temperance, and in general of quiet and good order, will 
not try another after having once visited this. 


From these old narratives, and from many others like them, one 
learns that travelers who stopped at the Notch House usually 
ascended Mt. Washington by way of the Southern Peaks; that, on 
the other hand, visitors who wished to climb the mountain by the 
more direct route from the Giant’s Grave stayed at Horace 
Fabyan’s Mount Washington House; and that, of the two paths, 
the route from Thomas Crawford’s was the more popular. When 
one has studied this contemporary testimony it seems almost cer- 
tain that the Thoreau brothers went to the summit of Mt. Wash- 
ington over the trail that is now called the Crawford Path. 

But of this ascent all that can now be known is that John and 
Henry Thoreau found the summit clear and the view extensive; 
for, in a letter written two years later, Henry Thoreau speaks of 
his early poetry and says: 


Just now I am in the mid-sea of verses. . . . I see the stanzas 
rise around me, verse upon verse, far and near, like the mountains 
from Agiocochook, not all having a terrestrial existence as yet, even 
as some of them may be clouds; but I fancy I see the gleam of some 
Sebago Lake and Silver Cascade, at whose well I may drink one day.16 


And there, on the summit of Mt. Washington, the goal of the 
journey made first by boat, then by stage, and at last by foot, the 
record of the White Mountain excursion comes to a close. True, 
there are a few more sentences in the Journal and one brief phrase 
in the Week by means of which one can follow the brothers as 
they retrace their steps from Mt. Washington to Hooksett on the 
Merrimack, but these passages tell little indeed. 

From the summit of the mountain John and Henry Thoreau 
made a rapid descent to the Notch House and from there rode 
south, along the course of the Saco River, through Crawford 
Notch and the town of Bartlett to Conway, a distance greater 
than thirty miles, before stopping to pass their last night in the 
mountains. By 4 a.m. the following day, September 11, they were 
on the road again, traveling this day by stage, through Tamworth 
and Sandwich and Moultonboro, where they saw “long ranges of 
mountains of Sandwich and of Squam, slumbering like tumuli of 


* Writings, Vol. VI, pp. 38-39. Letter of September 8, 1841, to Mrs. Lucy 
Brown. 


A NOTE ON THE Map 


Reproduced in this article is the map that Henry Thoreau 
drafted to illustrate his route from Concord, Massachusetts, 
to the White Mountains, and on which he marked, by 
means of small triangles, his nightly stops. The exact date 
of the sketch is not known, but it appears to have been pre- 
pared sometime in the early eighteen-forties, when he was at 
work on the manuscript of A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimack Rivers. Although the crude nature of the draw- 
ing clearly indicates that Thoreau did not intend to include 
this map in the published Week, there are at least two 
reasons why he would have needed such a sketch during the 
preparation of that book. In the Week Henry Thoreau 
makes frequent mention of the towns through which he and 
his brother passed during their river voyage; a map would 
have been a convenient device to insure giving the numerous 
towns their proper order in the narrative. Moreover, the 
sketch would have served to illustrate the sources and the 
course of the Merrimack River, of which Thoreau gives an 
‘elaborate analysis in his book. As for its source, the names 
of the mountains and the general configuration of the 
township lines suggest that the sketch was compiled either 
from Philip Carrigain’s Map of New Hampshire (Concord, 
N. H., 1816), or else from some secondary map, derived in 
turn from Carrigain. 

For permission to publish this manuscript APPALACHIA 
is indebted to the present owner, Mr. C. Waller Barrett of 
New York City; the reproduction was made under the direc- 
tion, and through the courtesy of Mr. Herbert Cahoon, 
Curator of Autograph Manuscripts at the Pierpont Morgan 
Library, where the map was recently on public display as a 
part of the exhibition ‘““Thoreau and His America’’. 
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Titans.” About 6 p.m., after riding more than seventy-five miles, 
they reached Concord, New Hampshire, the town from which they 
had set out for the mountains on the preceding Friday.17 On 
Thursday, September 1g, the¥ rode from Concord to Hooksett, 
where “finding our boat safe in its harbor, under Uncannunuc 
Mountain, with a fair wind and the current in our favor, we 
commenced our return voyage at noon, sitting at our ease and 
conversing, or in silence watching for the last trace of each reach 
in the river as a bend concealed it from our view.” The following 
evening, having rowed the last miles by the light of a few stars, 
John and Henry Thoreau reached home, but the White Moun- 
tains had long before been lost from sight behind the northern 
horizon. 


The New Hampshire Historical Society owns a poster of the Winnepisiogee 
and White Mountain Stage Company, dated November 2, 1826, on which the 
times mentioned in this paragraph are based. According to the poster, the 
route of the mailstage was from Conway through Eaton, Tamworth, Sand- 
wich, Moultonboro, Center Harbor, Meredith, Gilford, Gilmanton, Sanborn- 
ton, Northfield and Canterbury to Concord. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. The quotations here used are made by the courtesy of 
the several publishers named in the notes mentioning the respective books. 


THE CLUB RESERVATIONS 


by CHARLES W. BLoop 


HE ACTIVITIES OF THE APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB are SO 
T numerous and so varied that the Club naturally means dif- 
ferent things to different people. To many it suggests huts. To 
others it means trails. Some have come in contact with our camps 
and others have met groups of our members on some excursion. 
Back of all these activities, however, is one fundamental idea: to 
make our White Mountain country accessible to everyone and to 
encourage everyone to enjoy it. 

It is hard for us today to realize how little was known about the 
topography of the White Mountains eighty years ago and how 
difficult it was to move around in them. The earliest activities of 
the Club were mapping the mountains and opening trails. As 
time went on other activities were added. Public-spirited persons 
or groups who wished to preserve stands of old timber or places 
of unusual scenic beauty found in the Club the only organization 
to whose care such spots could be entrusted. At that time neither 
the States of New Hampshire and Maine nor the United States 
was equipped to take on such a task. 

To meet this responsibility the Club set up a committee called 
the Trustees of Real Estate, to manage any reservations that were 
given to the Club, and included in its annual budget an item for 
the maintenance of such reservations. 

By Chapter 193 of the Acts of 1894 the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture added to the powers given to the Club in its original charter 
the power to obtain by purchase, gift or otherwise, forest and 
mountain lands and places of scenic and historic interest, and to 
hold, develop and administer the same, and provided that such 
real estate, from which the Club should receive no income or profit 
appropriated otherwise than for maintenance, should be exempt 
from taxation. In 1903 the State of New Hampshire passed a 
statute granting a similar tax exemption for all such reservations 
then held by the Club. 

Of course these reservations were of many different types. Some 
were quite large, while others were comparatively small. All had 
two characteristics, however. ‘They were all spots of unusual scenic 
or natural beauty, or important in other ways, and all were open 
to the public. 

Those who were active in Club work thirty years ago remember 
Mr. Shepard’s annual reports as to what work had been done dur- 


CuarLes W. Boop, a former President, Treasurer, and member of countless 
committees, surely needs no introduction. He is the greatest authority on mat- 
ters connected with the past history of the Club. 
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ing the year on each reservation. As those who have joined the 
Club in recent years and most non-members have little knowledge 
of these activies, and as there is no one place where this informa- 
tion can be found, it.séems proper to tell something about these 
reservations and what happened to them. 

The first reservation to be acquired was one acre which included 
the land on which the original Madison Spring Hut stood. This 
was presented to the Club in 1888 by Brown’s Lumber Company 
and is still held by the Club. 

I shall not attempt a chronological recital of our reservations, as 
it would be as tiresome as the genealogical lists in the Old Testa- 
ment. The date on which each was acquired can be found in the 
annual Registers of the twenties. ; 

There were three reservations in Massachusetts. The largest, 
known as the Parsons Reservation, was a gift of forty acres on the 
side of Mount Grace in the Town of Warwick. While this moun- 
tain is little known I believe that its summit, except for Wachusett, 
is the highest land in the state east of the Connecticut River. It 
was timberland, referred to in one of the reports as “mixed 
forest”. It was reached,by a trail over the summit of the mountain. 

The twenty-acre parcel known as “Carlisle Pines” contained a 
particularly fine stand of white pines 150-200 years old, 100-120 
feet tall and 36-40 inches in diameter. It is spoken of as “a little 
piece of old wilderness”. In the administration of this reservation 
the Harvard School of Forestry established an experimental 
“forest demonstration” by which it was possible to compare the 
effect of proper treatment on certain parts of the forest with the 
parts that were left untreated. The ‘Trustees reported that this 
experiment attracted many people to look at the work done in 
making this a model forest. 

Gilson Hill Reservation, of six acres in Billerica, was described 
as “a hilltop having one of the best views in Middlesex County, 
commanding a wide prospect which includes Wachusett, the 
Monadnocks, Joe English Hill and a broad sweep eastward to the 
sea’. It was reached by a mile of wood roads and was visited by 
many people from surrounding towns to enjoy the wide view from 
its picturesque summit. 

Three of the reservations in New Hampshire consisted of moun- 
tain summits: the Clay Reservations of ten acres on the bare sum- 
mit of Kearsarge [North] and ten acres on the fire-swept summit 
of South Baldface, and the Walter R. Davis Reservation of thirty 
acres on the summit of Black Mountain in Jackson. The acquiring 
of the first two of these reservations immediately resulted in litiga- 
tion. There was a question of whether the donor had a right to 
convey them under the terms of her husband’s will. Although this 
issue was decided in favor of the Club, it was soon claimed that in 
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the case of Kearsarge, unbeknownst to the donor, her husband had 
previously conveyed the land to some other party. This reserva- 
tion brought a further headache in that an old dilapidated house 
on the summit soon began falling to pieces. In 1926 the Club was 
relieved of further responsibility by the taking of this parcel as 
part of the National Forest. 

As the summit of Black Mountain was wooded, a tower forty 
feet high was built on the Davis Reservation to afford a view. 
After some years this tower became dangerous and had to be re- 
built. 

The Joseph Story Fay Reservation, of one hundred and fifty 
acres in Woodstock, lay on both sides of the main highway leading 
through Franconia Notch. It was marked with attractive stone en- 
trances and was developed with a series of trails. Mr. Shepard 
speaks enthusiastically of its beauty. Although the relocation and 
widening of the highway and an additional adjoining cutting for 
electric wires somewhat changed the wild character of the original 
reservation, it was much frequented by the public. 

The Lead-Mine Bridge Reservation in Shelburne was another 
reservation adjoining a main highway. It consisted originally of 
twelve acres on the south of the Androscoggin River at the old 
Lead-Mine Bridge, the view from which was starred by Sweetser. 
When the dam and power house were built on this site much of 
the beauty of the spot was lost. Twenty-five additional acres on 
the north side of the river were later added to this reservation, and 
finally another one hundred and twenty acres were added on the 
north side of the river. There appears to have been constant fric- 
tion between the Club and the power company. The power com- 
pany cut trees which the Club claimed were on its land; that 
trouble was settled by a sale of the disputed land to the power com- 
pany. The 1927 flood did much damage along the river banks. It 
was almost impossible to maintain in any kind of order a fine 
spring on the original reservation. At one time sparks from the 
Grand Trunk Railway locomotives set a fire on the reservation. 
Attempts to grow birches were rather disappointing. Altogether, 
this reservation was a constant problem. 

A one-hundred-acre tract on Sky Pond in New Hampton and a 
four-acre tract in Temple on the side of South Pack Monadnock, 
known as the Sky Pond and Farrar Reservations, each had a house 
on it. As nobody wanted to occupy the houses they soon fell into 
disrepair and became nuisances. The donor of the Farrar Reserva- 
tion exchanged that parcel with the Club for a similar adjoining 
area which had no building on it, but the house on the Sky Pond 
Reservation was torn down. The Sky Pond Reservation had a 
beautiful view over Squam and Winona Lakes, but most of the 
land was woodland of a not particularly merchantable character. 
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In the Town of Randolph, when it became evident that the 
entire northern slopes of the Northern Peaks were to be lumbered, 
money was raised by the Club to purchase a tract of about thirty- 
six acres extending three hundred feet on each side of Snyder 
Brook, to save that part of the fine old forest. Although many of 
the largest trees have now fallen, this tract still stands as an ex- 
ample of the beauty of the old forest. 

A reservation of a quite different type was the Rhododendron 
Reservation at Fitzwilliam. This consisted of a three-hundred-acre 
tract on which was located an old farmhouse and the largest stand 
of giant rhododendrons in this part of the country. The farmhouse 
was open to occupancy by Club members at moderate rates, but 
as for many years the facilities were quite primitive and there was 
nobody in charge to serve meals, it was used comparatively little. 
Later the house was greatly improved and comfortably furnished, 
and for a period a caretaker was found who could serve meals. It 
was too small, however, and too little used to support the consider- 
able overhead, and when the war came on it became impossible to 
find anyone to run it satisfactorily. 

In Maine there were three reservations. One was a twenty-acre 
tract on the summit of Pleasant Mountain in Denmark. Another 
was a ten-acre tract on the summit of Ragged Mountain in Cam- 
den. The view from each of these was unusual. The third reserva- 
tion was the Cyrus Woodman Reservation of eighty-three acres 
containing the great gorge of the Saco River in the Town of 
Buxton, locally known as Salmon Falls. In times of high water 
the river presented a striking spectacle as it went roaring down be- 
tween hundred-foot cliffs. At the foot of the gorge there was a 
sandy beach attractive to picnickers. Unfortunately the power 
company owning the water rights at Union Falls, a short distance 
below the reservation, secured the permission of the Legislature to 
raise the height of the dam and thus flood the entire area. As the 
reservation contained a considerable amount of timber, the Club 
was able to make a satisfactory settlement with the power company 
in anticipation of the flooding. 

As time went on the administration of these reservations became 
increasingly difficult. In many instances the proper care of the 
reservation depended on the cutting and sale of lumber for which 
there was no market. Accordingly, as it appeared that other organi- 
zations now had facilities to do a better job than the Club could 
do, in 1933 the Trustees of Real Estate made the following report: 
“We believe that it is for the best interests of the Club to transfer 
their reservations to other public agencies whenever this can be 
accomplished, since many of the reservations have, over a period 
of years, been a continuous expense to the Club for taxes and 
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maintenance and have yielded little if anything in value to the 
Club or in use to its members.” 

Following this recommendation, the three Massachusetts reser- 
vations were conveyed to the Commonwealth. The Lead-Mine 
Bridge Reservation, Farrar Reservation and Sky Pond Reserva- 
tion were transferred to the State of New Hampshire, which had 
created a Forestry Commission. The Snyder Brook Reservation, 
Davis Reservation and South Baldface Reservation, all of which 
adjoined the National Forest, were transferred to the United 
States. Although the Fay Reservation was offered to the Society for 
the Protection of New Hampshire Forests, that organization 
thought that it was inexpedient to take it, and this reservation was 
also conveyed to the State. The Woodman Reservation and the 
Pleasant Mountain Reservation ‘were transferred to the State of 
Maine, and the Ragged Mountain Reservation to the Town of 
Camden. In every case the reservation was transferred subject to 
the conditions of the original gift to the Club. 

At that time the Rhododendron Reservation remained with the 
Club. During and after the war, however, as some method of pro- 
tecting the rhododendron area from theft and vandalism seemed 
imperative, it was felt that someone should occupy the cottage in 
the summertime. Since it appeared impossible for the Club to 
provide this protection, in 1946 the reservation was finally con- 
veyed to the State, where it could be occupied by one of its 
Forestry employees. 

At about the time the Club was disposing of the reservations 
above outlined, it acquired two more. Under the will of Helen F. 
Kimball the Club was given a legacy which could be used for the 
“purchase of land for desirable reservations”. In 1934 it appeared 
proper to use some of this money to purchase a small house and 
five hundred and seventy-five acres of land for the Cardigan ski 
development. Twenty acres were added to this in 1935, and an- 
other one hundred acres in 1940. As has been the case with all 
reservations, this has been freely open to the public. Also, in 1937 
a small tract was purchased from the same fund to be added to 
Cold River Camp. 

Accordingly, the Club now holds as reservations the small tract 
at Madison Spring Hut, the Cardigan Ski Reservation and a small 
area at Cold River Camp. 

In addition to these reservations we should not lose sight of the 
work of the Club in three major enterprises for the preservation 
and orderly administration of forest lands. Before the enactment 
of the Weeks Bill, by which the National Forest was created, 
lumbering—often followed by fire—was ruthless. The Chib, its 
officers and members were active in support of this legislation. 

We also supported the State of New Hampshire in the acquir- 
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ing of Crawford Notch before the land on both sides of it became 
part of the National Forest, and its preservation as a valley whose 
beauty is not exceeded in this part of the country. 

Later, the Club and its members contributed largely toward 
the purchase of Franconia Notch, under the auspices of the Society 
for the Protection of New Hampshire Forests. 

From time to-time the Club has been offered many other tracts 
of land, spots dear to the hearts of their owners. Our refusal to take 
them has not been due to our unwillingness to serve, but to our 
feeling that their size and location was such that they would ap- 
peal to such a limited number of people that the expense of their 
proper care would not be warranted. We are apt to forget that 
trails or wood roads must be kept open and that, as in the case of 
the summit of Mt. Washington, the most beautiful spots become 
unattractive if they are littered with papers, boxes and cans. Many 
people are naturally careless and although waste barrels help, the 
only sure way to keep a place clean is to have it kept in order by 
frequent visits of a caretaker. This is usually expensive and often 
impracticable. 

In the eighty years of its existence the Club has changed and 
adapted its policies as conditions seemed to require. Like any 
organization whose work is done by volunteers and whose income 
is limited, it must of necessity confine its efforts to those fields 
where it can serve the public to the best advantage. We must pick 
and choose. We cannot do everything. 

Fifty years ago, in the care of public reservations the Club 
seemed to fill an important gap. Today we believe that our work in 
maintaining trails and huts is more important. Our White Moun- 
tain guidebook is unique and our maps can be kept up to date in 
a way that Government publications cannot. We have supplied 
mountaineering equipment from time to time that could not be 
obtained through commercial channels. In teaching the tech- 
niques of skiing, rock-climbing and white-water canoeing to our 
members and their guests we have opened to many people new 
fields in outdoor life. As time goes on we may drop some of our 
present activities if other organizations appear to be able to do 
the work better, and will doubtless engage in new activities, to the 
end that in the future, as in the past, the Club may render the best 
service to the public within its power. 
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MORE PEAKS AND: NEW ROUTES OF THE 
NORTH SELKIRKS 


by WiLL1AM LOWELL PUTNAM 


INCE THE PUBLICATION of “Peaks and Routes of the North Sel- 

kirk Range” in APPALACHIA for June, 1954, other parties have 
been into the North Selkirks and a considerable amount of new 
information is available. As this is written, it is the most up-to- 
date information that the author can obtain, both from his own 
personal experience and from numerous contacts with those who 
also frequent this area. 

Within the next few years even more changes will be forth- 
coming, when the proposed \dams on the Columbia River are 
constructed and changes are made in the highway so that it will 
coincide more closely with the present route of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. Moreover, the Dominion government, in coop- 
eration with the Provincial authorities, is initiating a program 
of opening up more trails in the mountain areas. 

I recommend that anyone planning to enter the Selkirk Range 
from the east stop at Golden and consult Mr. Sidney Feuz, who 
operates the Hotel Fridhem. His family has long been known for 
their experience in the Selkirks and his many local contacts are 
valuable. 

On the west, Mr. Mallis at the Downie Creek Auto Courts is 
similarly well informed, particularly with regard to the condi- 
tion of trails on the western slope of the Selkirks. 


ROUTES THROUGH THE AREA 


Flat Creek Station to interior North Selkirks. From Flat Creek 
proceed north up the Bostock Creek Trail to Bostock Summit, 
the three-way divide between Bostock, Mountain and Farm 
Creeks. This trail is new and well maintained to the height of 
land. Thence bear around west, and carefully avoid dropping 
down to the right into Mountain Creek. Cross the divide into 
Farm Creek drainage and go down Farm Creek. The Summit 
area was burned over about 1930 and is relatively open. 


WILLIAM LOWELL PUTNAM, a specialist on the northern Selkirks, has prepared 
this supplement to his earlier article, “Peaks and Routes of the North Selkirk 
Range,” APPALACHIA XXX, 45-60 (June, 1954). APPALACHIA hopes that Mr. Put- 
nam will continue his valuable work of keeping information on this region 
up-to-date. 

For a map of the northern section of this group, see the one included with 
the earlier article opposite page 52. 

The reference numbers 1 through 13 refer to the books and articles listed 
on page 60 of that article. Explanation of the further reference numbers 14 
through 19 will be found at the end of the present article. 
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Farm Creek once had a trail, portions of which are still dis- 
cernible along the north side. This trail has not been used ex- 
tensively since 1910-and is not worth seeking out; however, the 
bush is not bad: ‘Farm Creek opens out at its lower end into a 
large grassy area in which is located a trapper’s cabin. It is an 
easy one-day trip from Flat Creek Station to this cabin at the 
junction of Farm Creek and Tangier Creek. 

The old road to the Waverly Mines beyond Tangier Summit 
extends from this point along the east side of Tangier Creek all 
the way up to Tangier Summit. This road, although largely over- 
grown with trees in the last forty years and in places completely 
washed out by various landslides, offers an easy grade and a sure 
route. It can be followed without serious interruptions the entire 
distance. Tangier Summit can be reached in a second easy day 
from Farm Creek. 

It is recommended that this route be taken in preference to any 
attempt to go up Tangier Creek from Albert Canyon. Also be 
wary of variations called “high-level” routes. 

From Tangier Summit climbing can be done to the west in the 
Moloch Group, and to the east in the Sorcerer Group, or one can 
proceed north into the main part of the range. 


Tangier Summit to Bachelor Pass. From Tangier Summit care- 
fully avoid following the mining trail north to the mines, which 
are located one mile north of the Summit on the east slope of 
Sorcerer Creek. Instead, proceed straight up the east side toward 
Sorcerer Peak until above timberline. From there traverse north- 
ward to Sorcerer Pass, thus avoiding very undesirable bush in the 
vicinity of the mines. At Sorcerer Pass cross straight over and up 
to the western one of the two small glaciers descending south- 
wards from the Alphabet Group. Cross northeastwards on these 
small glaciers to the obvious col immediately north of the most 
easterly peak in this group. 

Cross through this notch to the glacier on the northeast side 
and proceed along the extreme south edge of this glacier, travers- 
ing around the ridge descending from the final Alphabet Peak, 
into Bachelor Pass. This is an easy day from Tangier Summit. 


Into the Carnes Group. There are four possibilities of ascending 
into the west part of the North Selkirks. Only the fourth one of 
these is highly recommended, the others being unmarked and 
difficult to follow, particularly through the extremely rough bush. 

Route I. Via Downie Creek all the way to its glacier source 
south of Mt. Moloch. 

Route II. Via Downie Creek to Standard Creek and south into 
the Carnes area. 
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Route III. Via Carnes Creek and Kelley Creek and east into the 
Carnes area. 

Route IV starts at a cabin located approximately 400 yards 
north of the crossing of Big Bend Highway over Carnes Creek. 
There is a relatively well-marked trail, last maintained in 1954. 
From this point it leads east, crossing Kelley Creek on a good 
bridge, to Bridgland Creek. Bridgland Creek can be forded if 
no fall log is available. On the east side of Bridgland Creek, 300 
yards upstream from its junction with Carnes Creek, stands a 
mining cabin, which can be reached in one day from the high- 
way. From this cabin the bushwhacking up Bridgland Creek is 
not too difficult, following mainly along the creek bed and keep- 
ing generally to the east side of the river. The height of land at 
Bridgland Pass can be reached in two days. There is no well- 
marked trail beyond the first few hundred yards and no open 
going until well above the junction with those streams descending 
from Carnes Peak. When approaching this junction it is advisable 
to gain altitude to the east in order to avoid some difficult cliffs 
which occur along the main part of Bridgland Creek. Good 
campsites may be found at a number of locations along the way. 
The best campsite at Bridgland Pass is at the south end of the 
pass, farthest away from Carnes Peak. 


Bridgland Pass to Fang Glacier. The western part of the North 
Selkirks may be completely traversed via this route without going 
below timberline at any time. From Bridgland Pass cross the 
Tumbledown Glaciers to the east ridge of Tumbledown Moun- 
tain. A campsite can be established here near the sharp curve of 
the Durand Glacier around the edge of this ridge. This is an easy 
one-day trip from Bridgland Pass and care need be taken only 
with the crevasses along the north side of Tumbledown Moun- 
tain. 

From this campsite cross over the lowest col visible to the 
northeast into the Crossover Glacier valley beyond. A difficult 
icefall at the northern end of this valley can be negotiated at 
either left or right but not in the center. Reaching the main 
Dismal Glacier, go upstream to the southeast, crossing the first 
col to a campsite on the east side and upper drainage of Fang 
Creek. This is a second easy day. From here one can proceed 
down Fang Creek to Tangier Creek and by bushwhacking out to 
Albert Canyon. Alternatively, one can proceed.to the West Fang 
Glacier, crossing over a very low-level pass and out to the junc- 
tion of Moloch Creek and Tangier Creek, both of which can be 
crossed in this area to the mining road. 
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* Fang Ridge in the Background 
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MOUNT BAAL AND MOUNT MOLOCH 
Viewed from Bridgland Pass 
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CARNEs GROUP 


This group includes all peaks bounded on the east and north 
by Downie Creek- and on the south by Carnes Creek. The rock 
is for the most part limestone, and varies greatly in its reliability. 


Carnes Peak Rope required frequently. 
First ascent by M. P. Bridgland, June, 1910. 

Approach from the west via Kelley Creek to the west ridge. 
Along west ridge to summit over exposed but easy rock. Refer- 
ences 1, 15, 16. 


Carnes Towers. Rope required constantly. 


First ascent by Putnam party, July 28, 1956. 

From Bridgland Pass via southwest ridge to south aréte of 
South Tower. Over South Tower to North Tower. The route is 
impressive but nowhere requires great technical skill. Time, 11 
hours round trip. 


Tumbledown Mountain. Rope required frequently. 


First ascent by Putnam party, July 28, 1956. 

From Bridgland Pass ascend over snow and ice of Tumble- 
down Glaciers to west ridge. Follow west ridge to summit. Time 
from pass, 7 hours round trip. 


Mo.LocHu Group 


This group includes all the peaks bounded by Tangier Creek 
on the east, Downie Creek on the west, Sorcerer Creek on the 
north and Fang Creek on the south. The rocks are sedimentary 
for the most part, although near the south there are some peg- 
matitic intrusions. 


* All routes described in the earlier article were classified in accordance with 
the following numerical system: 

Class two indicates that no rope is required at any point in the climb. 

Class three indicates that a rope is required on numerous occasions but that 
belayed climbing is at a minimum. 

Class four indicates that a rope is required at all times and that belayed 
climbing is relatively continuous. ame 

Class five indicates that pitons are required occasionally and belaying is 
constant. 

[These classifications, which are not identical with other well-known stand- 
ard systems, are expressed in the present article as follows: Class two is given 
as “No rope required”, Class three as “Rope required frequently”, Class four 
as “Rope required constantly”, and Class five as “Pitons occasionally required”. 
—Ep.] 
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Mount Eric. Rope required constantly. 
First ascent by Hendricks party, July 14, 1948. 

From Tangier Summit route over small glaciers west of Summit 
to Candy Col and up northern slopes. Easy snow and rock. Time 
from Tangier Summit approximately 4 hours, one way. Refer- 
ence 4. 


Mount Martha. Rope required frequently. 
First ascent by Hendricks party, July 14, 1948. 

Route from Tangier Summit over snow and glaciers west of 
Summit to Smallfry Ridge. Along ridge, passing over interme- 
diate Obstacle Peak and Mt. Station to south ridge of Mt. Martha. 
Easy snow and rock to summit. Time, one way, 4 hours from 
Tangier Summit. Reference 4. ° 


Mount Holway. Rope required constantly. 
First ascent by Palmer party, August 17, 1911. 

Approach from Tangier Summit through scrub northwest of 
Summit. Thence via Holway Glacier on southeast slopes of peak 
over snow and ice all the way, with some difficulty at final berg- 
schrund. Time, 10 hours round trip from Tangier Summit. Ref- 
erences 1, 4, 16. 


Obstacle Peak. Rope required frequently. 
First ascent by Dominion Survey, 1907. 
Route via east slopes from Tangier Summit. Reference 16. 


Mount Station. Rope required frequently. 
First ascent by Dominion Survey, 1907. 
Route via east slopes from Tangier Summit. Reference 16. 


Mount Anstey. Rope required frequently. 
First ascent by Dominion Survey, 1907. 

Route over east snow slopes from Tangier Summit. References 
ie. 


Mount Graham. Rope required frequently. 
First ascent by Dominion Survey, 1907. 


Route over east snow slopes from lower Moloch Creek. Refer- 
ences 1, 15. 


Mount Moloch. Pitons occasionally required. 


First ascent by J. W. A. Hickson, August 10, 1918. 
Approach via Moloch Creek and east slopes to southeast ridge. 
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Route up southeast ridge, with extreme caution for loose rock, 
to minor east summit. Along summit ridge over relatively simple 
rock with severe-exposure to final summit pitch. At places it is 
advisable to.traverse-onto squth slope to avoid difficult rock. Rock 
is not firm along ridge. Prime difficulty with this peak is the 
length of the-route and the exposure. Round trip from camp on 
east slope, 18-hours. References 15, 17, 18, 19. 


Mount Baal. Rope required constantly. 
First ascent by Sissons party, August 20, 1915. 

Approach via Moloch Creek over snow and ice of north slopes. 
Certain difficulty likely with crevasses on Baal Glacier. Route lies 
to north of minor peak below Baal. This route was part of an 
attempt to climb Moloch via west ridge. Reference 18. 


Fang Rock. Rope required frequently. 
First ascent by Putnam party, August 1, 1956. 

From camp west of West Fang Glacier ascend eastwards across 
West Fang Glacier to col immediately south of Grey Fang. Cross 
into East Fang Glacier and ascend southwards to the west ridge 
of Fang Rock. Rope is needed in places on the East Fang Glacier 
and for the final summit pitch. Rock is unreliable but not diff- 
cult. Time from campsite, 8 hours round trip. (This peak can 
apparently be reached from the east via the east ridge.) 


SORCERER GROUP 
This group includes those peaks bounded on the north by the 
Gold River, on the south by Mountain Creek and on the west by 
Tangier Creek. The rock is largely sedimentary and not extraor- 
dinarily reliable. 


) 


Iconoclast. Rope required frequently. 
First ascent by Best party, 1924. 

Very difficult approach through bush and alders of Mountain 
Creek. Peak itself easily attainable via southeast slopes. Refer- 
ence 15. 


Mount Sorcerer. Rope required frequently. 
First ascent by Heinrich Peterson, August, 1904. 

Route via west snowfields to southeast ridge and along ridge 
to summit. Rock along this ridge is deceptive and loose, but climb- 
ing is not difficult. Variations of this route used in subsequent 
ascents by P. A. Carson, July, 1909, and Palmer party, August, 
1911. References 1, 4, 15, 16. 
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Cornice Mountain. No rope required. 


First ascent by P. A. Carson, 1907. 
This peak may be reached easily from various points along 
Tangier Creek. Reference 15. 


ADAMANT GROUP 
Big Blackfriar. Pitons occasionally required. 


Route 2. New route via east face, Matthews party, August 21, 1955. 

From the Cairn cross Azimuth Notch and ascend Adamant 
Glacier to base of East Blackfriar. Route is largely along east face 
with variations to northeast ridge. Time from Cairn, 8 hours 
round trip. Reference 14. 


SiR SANDFORD GROUP 
Palisade Mountain. Rope required constantly. : 


First ascent by Matthews party, August 23, 1955. 

Ascend along ridge from Palisade station. Route relatively 
simple over unreliable rock. Time from Cairn, 6 hours round 
trip. Reference 14. 
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TWO SAILORS TACKLE THE MATTERHORN 
by Rocer G. SMITH 


HE SHIP DROPPED ITs HOOK in Cannes on August 15 and the 
of ie swarmed ashore to patrol the beaches in front of the 
Carleton in search of well-filled Bikinis. Just to prove we are no 
true mountaineers, we had fleeting qualms about leaving such a 
paradise for snow and precipitous rock slopes, but after an all- 
night ride, half of it standing in the aisle, on a sooty French train, 
we were enchanted to find ourselves aboard a bright red, airy, 
little electric car buzzing through a spectacular Alpine valley by 
the shores of Lac Leman. A change of trains at Visp put us on an 
even more picturesque chemin de fer that tunneled upward 
through a steep valley to fabled, auto-less Zermatt. 

Before turning in we talked by telephone to Oskar Perren at 
the Hoérnli Hut, and engaged him and his brother to be our 
guides. We made no pretensions. In fact we suggested an acclima- 
tization hike, but Oskar said, ‘No, you will be all right, you are 
young, come right up to the Hornli Hut tomorrow and the next 
day we will climb, yes?” Right then Oskar took us in charge. We 
were to learn one does not say no to Oskar Perren. 

After breakfast the next morning we were on our way. 
Equipped with flying jackets, navy-issue glasses and flight-deck 
shoes, only our new Swiss rucksacks distinguished us from two 
pilots manning planes for the early launch. All day we followed a 
graded path upward along the long spur that extends right down 
into the village from the northeast ridge of the Matterhorn and 
divides two glacial valleys. We had much company on this walk, 
and. to my considerable chagrin our shortness of breath and tired 
legs permitted many an old duffer to go steaming by us. Oh, we 
longed for some solid conditioning. We lunched at noon at the 
Hotel Schwarzsee, at 8469 feet, which commanded a sweeping 
view of the surrounding peaks. Leaving the Schwarzsee, we walked 
through country reminiscent of Bigelow Lawn, though the graded 
gravel path persisted. We now left behind, too, many of the trav- 
elers who had crowded the morning trail. 

At two in the afternoon we reached the Hornli Hut. It was not 
what I had expected at all. It was not Madison Number Two by 


Rocer G. Smiru is a former A.M.C. hutman, now an aviator in the Navy. He 
says: ““My companion on this venture was Arnold Alpert, whose most outstand- 
ing qualification as a mountaineer was his life-long residence in Boston. I was. 
hardly better fitted out: several years’ packing the Bridle Path on Lafayette, a 
Sunday afternoon conquest of ‘Red’s Ruin’, and a trip to the Tetons one sum- 
mer which served to plant a healthy respect for mountaineering ability, with- 
out imparting any substantial amount of it. Besides these eminent qualifica- 
tions we brought to the assault muscles softened by sedentary living, tongues 
unable to cope with any continental language, and a five-day leave.” 
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any means, but a four-story hotel. Here at 10,693 feet were iron 
beds and good wines, and the hard-pressed hutmaster was a girl, 
enough like Annie Dodge of Pinkham memory to have been her 
twin sister. “Annie” didn’t have much English but she was well 
checked out in every other respect and she told us with a twinkle 
in her eye, “Oskar, ah, Oskar will take good care of you.” Oskar 
was evidently one of her favorite guides. He had taken parties up 
for the last three days and this afternoon was engaged in carrying 
a litter back down to the Schwarzsee, but he showed up around 
sunset, strong and eager and brimful of confidence. He pointed 
out the route, said, ‘““We will go slow,” inquired about our other 
mountains, smoked a final pipe with us as two R.A.F. Vampires 


making vapor trails into the sunset reminded us even here that 
Europe is an armed bastion, and eased us firmly toward an early 
taps. 

Four o’clock in the unholy morning. It took some little stum- 
bling about by candlelight to shake off the sleep. Oskar and his 
brother, Tahoe,! poured some hot Ovomaltine into us, stuffed our 
lunches into their packs, and tied us to themselves with most un- 
sailorlike knots. When I sought to question this knot Oskar ex- 
erted his authority. With an “J-am-the-boss” expression on his 
face, he picked me up by the end of it and swung me about for a 
while, a foot off the floor. “It is better than a bowline,” he as- 
serted. I regret that I could not follow him, as he wouldn’t tie it 
slow. The weather was warm, too warm. “It will rain,” said Oskar. 
It wouldn’t dare not rain, we knew, now that this had been said. 


* Theo(dor)?—Ep. 
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It was 4.30 when we started, and already there were many people 
on the slope ahead of us. 

I believe it is-in the writings of Richard Halliburton that the 
astonishing remark can beyfound about the Matterhorn’s now 
being ‘“‘a Sunday afternoon walk for old ladies’. It is no walk, but 
neither is it the terrible ogre of 1865. Right away we found out 
what Oskar meant by “slow”. Sort of about the way a zebra moves 
across the veldt with Mistress Lioness after him. The first part 
of the trip was one rock couloir after another. All of them were 
full of loose rock. Initiative was not the order of the day; Oskar 
placed our feet for us. His theory of climbing the Matterhorn was 
much like the Navy’s for making a carrier pass—do it exactly the 
same way every time, hitting the check points precisely, and you 
cannot get hurt. Oskar told us that an experienced climber should 
climb with a guide at least a dozen times before he undertook to 
lead a party. This, he emphasized with accompanying horrible 
examples, was the only safe way. It’s pretty good for the guiding 
concession too, I suppose. 

Convinced that their safe policy is all that is necessary for them, 
Oskar and his brother are superbly confident mountaineers. They 
led these couloirs with grace and ease. In fact, they seemed to 
bound up, but they anticipated what would be difficult for their 
Herren. Once on top they would stand upright, legs apart, and 
with no belay other than their own bodies proceed to hold such a 
tight strain on the rope that they all but pulled us up behind 
them. Due to the exposure in all these couloirs and to the ex- 
posure incipient in the many snowfields we crossed between them, 
I did my best to find adequate belay spots for my leader if there 
was time before he was already over the pitch, but after about 
the tenth occasion this effort was snapped off with an “Are-you- 
serious-I-don’t-fall-I’m-a-guide”’ attitude and an accompanying 
chuckle at my poor effort. 

Winded, browbeaten and suffering from absolutely vast inferi- 
ority complexes, we did finally arrive at the Solvay Hut and a 
promised rest, after three hours. Here we donned our windproofs, 
nipped the wineskin, ate an orange and surveyed the valleys and 
ranges of southern Switzerland. It was magnificent. The sun was. 
just over the Dom, the hamlet of Zermatt was awakening from 
the mist, and not a cloud marred the blue sky over the grand, 
white-topped ranges of the Alps. 

The Solvay Hut has the seating capacity of Greenleaf’s engine 
house, but it has many times proved a life-saver to parties on this 
storm-wracked spire. Oskar allowed us precious little time to gaze; 
the top was still two hours away. “We go up, yes?”’ Very soon the 
rock gave out and Tahoe broke out the crampons. These were of 
the heels-only variety, and I was tortured over the next few hours 
with the command, ‘‘Walk on the back shoes, please,” with end- 
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less regularity. Arnie was getting the same treatment, with the 
added injunction to lean outward from the cliff, please. He still 
rather fails to understand the reason for this “absurd” technique, 
but he bore everything with wonderful good spirit. 

The Shoulder was covered with loose and powdery snow at a 
really “interesting” angle, and we were happy to gain the relative 
security of the knife-edged ridge above. Now, I’m an all-fours man 
when it comes to true knife-edges, but Oskar was a ‘Walk upright, 
please” man, and you just know how we traversed that gem. 
Above this are the fixed ropes, and anybody who expects that 
fixed ropes are for sissies, like the ladders on the Six Husbands, 
has another think coming. Even Oskar grabbed on and did his 
share of knee-skinning. Incidentally, Oskar is a big knee-man. The 
Boston rock-climbers could teach him that any place you can put 
your knee you can put your foot, and safer too, but I’d love to see 
them try. 

This dandy scramble in the ice and rock and snow of the fixed 
ropes was complicated by the filtering down the same ropes of the 
parties who were by now returning from the summit. But in good 
time we were over the last rope, and Oskar announced it was 
only a walk up. He grinned something about a Sunday afternoon’s 
walk, and led on. For a walk up, it was as steep and exposed a 
walk as you’d enjoy taking. The top is a snow ridge as wide as 
your shoe print—yours and the guy’s who tramped it out. On top 
we took our pictures, regretting the lack of a flag-draped ice-axe, 
and Oskar said, dead earnest, “We went slow, ja, five hours?” We 
could see Mont Blanc, and Oskar showed us all the very real 
wonders of his world, which were more than plenty for him evi- 
dently, since he never once asked us about any wonders of the rest 
of the world; and then we started down toward the Solvay Hut, 
after noting in our seven minutes on top that storm clouds were 
indeed boiling up from Italy. And naturally it did rain that day, 
although only after we were off the mountain. Also, true to 
Oskar’s prediction, this was the end of the good weather. 


CLIMBING SAFELY IN THE 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 


_. AN INTERVIEW WITH JoE DopcE 
mA & 


Since Frederick. Strickland, on October 19, 1849, died in the 
Ammonoosuc. Ravine after losing his way down Mt. Washington 
in an early storm, the first known fatality near this mountain, 
twenty-seven other people have lost their lives while climbing on 
the Presidential Range. 


13 died from exhaustion and exposure (5 were climbing in 
stormy weather, 3 more in midwinter); 
13 died from accidents (10 of them in Tuckerman Ravine): 
4 from skiing injuries, ‘ 
z froma fall into a deep crack in the snow (not a “crevasse’’, 
of which there are none in the White Mountains), 
1 from the collapse of the snow arch, 
from other falling ice, 
1 killed by an avalanche, 
froze to death during a camping trip in January, 
was killed while rock-climbing, 
slid g00 feet down the icy cone of the summit, 
was found dead, apparently having fallen, below the sum- 
mit of Mt. Clay; 
2 disappeared and have never been found. 


sy 


NN Nb 


We will omit from consideration in this article eleven additional 
deaths due to non-mountaineering causes such as drowning (4), 
descending the railroad track ona slide board (3), and one each of 
the following: freezing to death while walking the Pinkham Notch 


JosePH B. Donce, for well over thirty years, has been manager of the A.M.C. 
hut system which yearly provides meals, bunks and a hearty welcome to tens of 
thousands of climbers in the White Mountains. An enthusiastic tramper and 
skier himself, Joe knows the mountains and their ways as if they were in his 
own back yard, as indeed they are. For many years there have been few 
happenings, good or bad, in these hills with which he has not been intimately 
concerned. 

Last spring APPALACHIA asked Joe to prepare an article on possible dangers 
to trampers in the White Mountains and how best to avoid them. But this 
summer climbers flocked to the hills in extraordinary numbers, giving the 
A.M.C. huts the busiest season they had ever had, and giving Joe too much 
work to allow him to spend any time at the typewriter. 

APPALACHIA still wanted this article. At the last minute, therefore, two 
members of the Committee (Robert L. M. and Miriam Underhill) drove up to 
Pinkham Notch with a prepared outline, questions to ask Joe and a tape 
recorder to take down his answers. 

APPALACHIA greatly appreciates the kindness of the Radio Shack and the 
Fenn School in lending us tape-recording equipment. 

“Mount Washington Casualties,” by Arthur E. Bent, in Winter on Mount 
Washington, Gorham, N. H.: The Mount Washington Observatory, 1956. 
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road (then unplowed), coach overturning on the Carriage Road, 
the accident to Old Peppersass and “natural causes’. 

While statistically this is not a high accident rate for an active 
sport, considering that hundreds of thousands of people have 
tramped these hills, still we need not have had even so many deaths 
as this. Almost every one of these accidents could have been 
avoided had the trampers observed ordinary common sense and, 
just as important, had they known the differences between taking 
a walk in the lowlands and one above timberline in the White 
Mountains.—Ep. 


O MANY PEOPLE [said Joe] come to enjoy the out-of-doors in 
S these White Hills and we have so few accidents as a result of 
unpreparedness or foolhardiness that it has always seemed to me 
the Lord is with damn fools and little children. And I have seen 
hundreds of cases where over-enthusiasm has outweighed good 
judgment and youngsters, particularly, have exposed themselves 
to dangerous situations far beyond what a serious mountaineer 
would allow himself to get into. 


What do you mean, youngsters? 


I mean from teen-ages through to college age. They are largely 
the ones who use the hills to the greatest extent. 

Of course there are warning signs. Around 1933 the Forest 
Service put up good substantial signs on heavy posts where the 
major trails leave the highways. These signs read, “White Moun- 
tain National Forest. This is a fine trail for hiking, but be sure 
you are in good physical condition, well rested and fed, have 
sufficient clothing, emergency food and equipment. Travel above 
timberline is hazardous. Climatic changes are sudden and severe 
at all seasons.” 

And on the more used trails they posted other signs at treeline, 
warning people to turn back in case of inclement weather. Still 
more signs were put up by the New Hampshire Forestry Commis- 
sion. I honestly think that when those signs were first erected it 
had a pretty good effect on many of these young people, because 
we heard remarks. People would come back to the hut here and 
say, “Well, should we register if we are going to do this?” and that 
means that somebody was reading those signs. Jack Boothman, too, 
around on the north side of the range, put up a sign asking people 
who were going to Crag Camp in the winter either to register with 
him or let somebody know. There have been several instances 
where people had gone up there and got into difficulty. 

At about the same time, another big constructive operation was 
done on the trails above timberline by the C.C.C. boys. It had just 
happened that this boy Simon Joseph had missed the Crawford 
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Path near the Lakes of the Clouds and gone up the old Crawford 
Path. He was overtaken by a severe June storm, and lay down and 
expired. This emphasized the desirability of a real thorough re- 
cairning of our trails above timberline. We harbored a group of 
these C.C.C. boys, from the various camps around this area, at the 
Lakes-of-the-Clouds Hut and at Madison Hut. The Summit House 
also boarded two or three boys up there. And they did a tremen- 
dous job all that summer long, re-cairning the trails. On the more 
important trails like the Gulfside and the Crawford Path, and the 
Tuckerman Crossover, the cairns were placed every fifty feet, and 
each one was at least four feet high. They were well constructed 
and they have stood up very, very well for many years. They’re still 
very much in existence. And just this past summer, in the most 
adverse weather conditions, these cairns served well in guiding 
people over the exposed ridges. 


Start with summer, Joe. There aren’t so many dangers then. 


Of course not, but just the same it’s in summer that I’ve been 
fearful for many years of a big major tragedy. 


The kids in the summer camps. 

Well, of course they’re not nearly so bad as they used to be. Most 
camps today run their trips safely, completely safely, with good 
sound leaders who know the fundamentals of safety. And it’s a 
wonderful experience for the kids. But if I said what I think of 
just a few of the not-so-well-run camps, that tape would melt all 
the way through. It would just evaporate. They don’t keep their 
kids together the way they ought to. I have known instances where 
the leaders have allowed the kids to disappear off the top of Mt. 
Washington in all directions. They just say, “Well, here we are on 
the top; now go down to Pinkham Notch.” 

Then many times they allow the youngsters to lag. You'll see 
a group with a fairly fast head councillor in the lead and then 
some of the kids who’ve got tired or winded dragging way, way 
behind. They should have a good tail-end man to push these 
youngsters along. I think it is more important to have a good tail- 
end man than it is to have a good leader, because the trails are 
ordinarily so well marked with cairns and signs that the leader 
only has to use reasonable caution, while the fellow on the tail can 
bring on trouble if he lets his kids get behind him. 

Now if some group of youngsters like that got caught in one of 
these severe summer storms which are not frequent, fortunately, 
but they do occur, it might have serious consequences.” And par- 


2In France, in November, 1943, seventeen young lads and four leaders, in a 
group of “Jeunesse et Montagne”, returning to Chamonix after a day’s walk 
to the lower slopes of the Aiguilles Rouges, were overtaken by a snowstorm 
and had to spend the night out, without shelter. Twelve died.—Ep. 
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ticularly if the kids scattered, and one of them got behind a 
boulder and expired. And for years I’ve picked Edmands Col as 
the spot where this accident was most likely to take place. It’s right 
in the middle of a long and exposed area from Washington to the 
Madison Huts or to Crag Camp. This summer the Forest Service 
put up a refuge shelter at Edmands Col, which may save a lot of 
lives some day. 


Now, for older people, do you think it is safe for them to climb 
alone? 

Well, I would say that it is much safer to climb in a group of 
two or three. Three is better than two because if one should be 
injured, say with a sprained ankle, two others can help him out 
easier than one can. And if the injury is more serious, one can 
stay with him while the other goes for help. But I won’t say that 
it isn’t safe to climb alone if you’re experienced. There are 
hundreds of people who do it and get a great deal of fun by just 
communing with nature and themselves above timberline. A very 
vivid example of an elderly person who has tramped the trails 
alone for years is Hervey King.* He insists on doing it and will 
continue in that way. We try to keep track of him. But I think 
there’s a lot of strength in three persons. 


What about when you’re above timberline and the clouds come 
down? 

Well, it happens, but it’s seldom that the fog is so confounded 
dense that you can’t see from cairn to cairn—not on the trails that 
have these four-foot cairns. But if you can’t see, stay together, and 
it’s a good safety precaution for most of the party to wait at one 
cairn while one goes ahead and finds the next. Then he can call the 
others to come. A sort of chain-reaction proposition. 


Is there any danger of icy rain that might make the rocks 
slippery? 

Definitely, definitely. We get this sleet and freezing rain at times. 
It was only the latter part of August this year when we had a very 
bad period for about three days, with freezing rain on the rocks. 
The only thing in that situation is nailed boots. Rubber soles are 
worthless. Even these cleated rubber soles are just like skates. 


Had that anything to do with the man’s falling down Clay? 
The temperature was not sufficiently low at that time. But he 


* R.L.M.U. once broke an ankle while climbing alone in the Green Mountains. 
He strapped it up tight, cut himself a cane and walked several miles out to a 
road. But it was months before he could climb again.—Ep. 

“Mr. King joined the A.M.C. in 1901.—Eb. 
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might have got on to some wet grass. Steep wet grass can be very 
dangerous for rubber soles. My theory is that possibly he was try- 
ing to get a picture; or get down below the clouds sufficiently to 
see down into the Great Gulf. And he might have slipped on the 
wet grass because it 7s quite steep there, you know. His having taken 
that loop over Clay, instead of staying on the Gulfside, indicates to 
me that he was the exploratory type of person who wanted to see 
more than the ordinary things. 

Well, I’ve pretty much told the story of the summertime, except 
for equipment. Footwear is one of the most important things, par- 
ticularly above treeline. The boys’ and girls’ camps . . . it’s amaz- 
ing to me to see the ridiculous footwear some of those kids wear. 
However, the better camps generally have their youngsters shod in 
these heavy rubber-soled canvas shoes, basketball shoes. And I 
always advocate wool socks as a good shock absorber against the 
continual pounding on the rocks. With the summer temperatures 
here in the valley what they are, the kids live in shorts and little 
jerseys. ‘That’s perfectly fine down here, but if they’re caught above 
treeline in one of the severe summer storms there’s nothing that 
feels much better than a pair of slacks and a good windbreaker 
jacket. Because it’s the wind that beats an awful lot of life out of a 
person up there. In summer, and even when the temperatures were 
not low, we’ve known of a number of cases where people have just 
been buffeted and beaten around by the wind sufficiently so that 
they’ve had to lie down there and expire. 

I used to take some camps across the range myself, but I never 
would start unless each youngster had a windbreaker and slacks. 
Wear shorts, but have slacks where you can put them on if you 
need them. A raincoat makes a fine windbreaker, too. 


Do you think everybody should have a map and a compass? 

Well, I'll tell you, a map is a very handy thing if a person knows 
how to use it. But a map and a compass are just as useless, for a 
person who doesn’t know where he started from and where he 
thinks he is, as a piece of blank paper. Somebody should show those 
people how to use a compass and map, because they are unques- 
tionably a very valuable part of your equipment. 


What if you get lost? 

There’s no part of these White Mountains that a person ¢an’t 
get out of if he follows a waterway. Every waterway eventually 
crosses a highway. Even if you happen to get down into one of these 
long river valleys, if you keep on walking far enough, you'll finally 
get out. In the past several years there’ve been a lot of G—I mean 
a lot of people—who have got mixed up on Bigelow Lawn or 
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Boott Spur and thought they were going down into the Gulf of 
Slides or somewhere else and they really got down into Dry River. 
They’ve had a long walk out to Crawford Notch. This has hap- 
pened on quite a number of occasions here within the last few 
years. But it still just goes to prove that if you keep on going down 
the river long enough you'll come out. 


Winter now, Joe. What are the worst dangers then? 


Low temperature and wind.® Continuously lower temperatures 
and continuously higher winds. Winter conditions are much, 
much more severe than summer ones. The record low on Mt. 
Washington is only 46° below zero Fahrenheit, which is not a 
severe low temperature, but many times these temperatures of from 
20° to 35° below zero will be accompanied by winds of anywhere 
from 80 to 150 miles an hour, which have a tremendous cooling 
effect that would be equivalent to vastly lower temperatures in 
still air. Low temperature combined with wind causes more appre- 
hension than anything else. If the conditions are severe and we 
have a man down here from the Weather Observatory on Mt. 
Washington who is due to go back up to the summit, we will 
oftentimes hold him right here at Pinkham, and radio to the top 
that he is not coming up today. 

Winter mountaineering above treeline is no sport for the novice. 
Somebody of considerable experience should lead the party and 
the whole group must be much more completely equipped than 
in summer because the winter problems are more exacting. 

From the valley through the woods up to treeline the snow is 
ordinarily soft and a person needs something to bear him up, skis 
or snowshoes, preferably the pumpkin-seed or bearpaw, or the 
short-tailed type, which can be easily carried on a man’s back or in 
his pack when he reaches the hard, wind-packed snow near tree- 
line where snowshoes are useless. From then on it’s crampon travel 
on hard snow and ice. And in winter sometimes even those big 
cairns, a whole line of them, will completely disappear under 
snowfields and you have to have a pretty good knowledge of where 
you want to go to make up for the loss of those trailmarkers. 

The boys at the Observatory have probably done more up-and- 
down-the-mountain travel than any other mountain group. Of 
course in recent years travel has been largely by snow vehicles, 
weasels or snowcats, on a bulldozed road. But for years before that 
the boys had no other means than just shank’s mare to get from 


*'The weather station on Mt. Washington has clocked the highest wind 
velocity, over 230 miles an hour, ever recorded, and the general severity of its 
winter climate compares with Spitzbergen in the Arctic or Adelie Land, “Home 
of the Blizzard”, in the Antarctic. See “The Worst Weather in the World”, b 
Charles F. Brooks, APPALACHIA XXII, 194.—Ep. ie 
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here right to the top of Mt. Washington. And through the winter 
months they’d always travel up the road because of the insecurity 
of the snow inthe gullies and the Ravine, before springtime came 
and settled it sufficiently. They found crampons absolutely es- 
sential in order to stay on the mountain. And windproof clothing 
of sufficient density to give a real wind-breaking effect, but yet 
allow the body to breathe, so as not to build up such a mass of 
moisture inside the clothing that a fellow got wringing wet. 

Another very useful item is the face-mask, to allow a fellow to 
walk along facing into the wind and cold and this driving surface- 
blown snow. Before we got face-masks they used scarfs and so forth 
to cover up the exposed parts of their faces outside their goggles. 
Goggles, until these war creations came along, were never very 
satisfactory—they steamed up so badly the fellows had to keep 
taking them off. 


Where do you get these face-masks? 

Some of them were surplus. Air Force face-masks. Then we got 
a lot of very nice little kidskin face-masks which were more satis- 
factory because the Air*Force ones had so much padding in them 
that a fellow’s face used to get almost overheated. And when he’d 
breathe, frost would form around the nose-guard. 

And a fine thing to have along in a person’s pack is a thermos 
bottle of some warm drink. It can help out tremendously when 
fatigue overcomes the energies that you thought you had before 
attempting these winter trips. And of course in winter you can’t sit 
down and rest. It’s too cold. You’ve just got to keep going. 


What about a big major accident in winter, Joe? 


Yes, we could have one. Not up above treeline, because 
ordinarily we don’t get the volume of people up there that we do 
in summer. But we might have a serious catastrophe in Tuckerman 
Ravine when avalanche conditions are bad. 


Not Huntington? 

Doesn’t accumulate enough snow. There’s quite a bit on the fan 
but that’s a comparatively small field. Besides, relatively few 
people get in there in winter, and those that do are mostly 
qualified mountaineers who know snow technique and ice tech- 
nique and how to use a rope and an axe, and who can recognize 
dangerous conditions. 

Avalanche danger comes from those great big snowfields. ‘The 
east side of the cone of Mt. Washington oftentimes has a large 
accumulation of snow which very frequently avalanches and rolls 
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down onto the Alpine Garden. Then of course the Gulf of Slides 
and Tuckerman Ravine are subject to avalanche conditions 
throughout the winter months when snow is accumulating fast, 
and bonding to the mountain may be prevented by low tempera- 
tures for a good number of days. If at the same time this snow is 
subjected to a lot of wind it will very rapidly form a thin windslab 
which apparently is good walking, but which may be very, very 
unstable because its underlying layers are just soft snow with noth- 
ing to bond it to the mountain. That is something that the average 
person who is not acquainted with snow conditions will be abso- 
lutely ignorant of. It may look like perfectly good sound snow to 
-walk on and still if you do you’re just asking for trouble. This has 
occurred many times. 


What special weather conditions bring on windslab? 

After a good snowfall and then a wind following it, which is 
very normal here when low pressures pass east of us, the windslab 
forms very rapidly. Sometimes it forms quite thick and then it’s 
much safer than the thin slab that may form earlier in the blow. 
It is the lack of bonding of the mass of snow under the windslab 
that causes the severity of the avalanche danger. The best thing 
that can happen after a snowfall is a bright and brilliant sun and a 
rise in temperature which will allow the snow to settle and bond 
itself to the old snow. 


‘How long does it take for snow to cause real avalanche danger? 
Oh, only hours. If you have a good snowfall you’ll have danger 
of an avalanche in hours. And then if you get your windslab on top 
of that, it is much more dangerous than just having a lot of fluffy 
powder snow. 


How long does tt take for a windslab to form? 

Very few minutes. It forms awfully fast. 

We might have a serious catastrophe in Tuckerman Ravine. 
Only there. Because there’s no other ravine except possibly the 
Gulf of Slides which accumulates sufficient snow to allow a real 
major snow avalanche. And it’s in ‘Tuckerman’s, too, that we have 
the big crowds of people. 

The wind blows the snow from the higher, above-treeline 
regions down into the ravine, forming those big snowfields. These 
are known to have quite a lot of movement to them at times. But 
I have always felt that unless these snowfields were disturbed, by 
man generally, they would very seldom move except at night. 
Because it’s the shrinkage of the snow, the contraction due to the 
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fall in temperature at night, that cracks the snow. You know how 
snow will contract, and snow in a field will sometimes crack at very 
low temperatures. “There have been times when people at the 
Tuckerman Shelter, when the face of the headwall had been all 
perfectly smooth,the night before, have noticed the next morning 
a fracture-line high up on the wall that happened during the night. 
Fact is, up there in the shelter in the Ravine, they very frequently 
hear the snow breaking off at night and sliding down. Gives quite a 
roar up there. 


Joe, people write in to the Appalachian Mountain Club to ask if 
it is all right to take their Boy Scout troop up Mt. Bag 5eii in 
January or February. 


We get four or five inquiries like that every winter, too. Of 
course I always say no. One simple reason is that the expense which 
is involved to equip those kids properly is prohibitive for most 
families. They’d use the stuff just once in a lifetime and it isn’t 
worth it. 


Anything to say about winter camping? 

Well, winter camping is interesting to some people and there 
are quite a number who take advantage of the Hermit Lake 
Shelters in the wintertime and find it rather an experience if 
they're properly equipped. But they’ve got to be properly 
equipped. They’ve got to have with them sleeping equipment 
which will definitely take them down into the very low tempera- 
tures, double sleeping-bags and so forth. It isn’t any picnic to go 
up there and freeze to death if you’re going out for pleasure. We 
don’t encourage winter camping, particularly above the valley 
here. If people want to come up here in the valley and sleep on 
the snow just to say they’ve slept on the snow, that’s one thing. But 
if they go up to Hermit Lake, their enthusiasm and the attraction 
of going on is so great that they’re apt, awful apt, to walk them- 
selves right into serious trouble. And we discourage it, very 
definitely. And we’ve had some of these groups who wanted to 
camp out come up here so totally unprepared that it would be 
practically allowing them to commit suicide to let them out away 
from the hearth. 

I always tell people who want to walk up into the mountains in 
winter to go just simply to Hermit Lake Shelter and look around 
there. And I tell them that if they’re going any farther than that 
they’ve got to watch the weather conditions very carefully. The 
Ravine can be an awful severe spot even when youre relatively 
comfortable at Hermit Lake. 
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Do the shelter huts along the Carriage Road on Mt. Washington 
make it safe to climb there in the winter? 

Those shelters were built by the Air Force as refuges for their 
men who were going up and down before vehicles became so com- 
mon. On numerous times they have harbored groups which other- 
wise might have got into serious trouble. These buildings were 
made with double doors which fit in such a way that severe icing 
would not cause them to stick against the pull of a strong man. It’s 
the exception rather than the rule, but they have been known to 
become severely iced so that they wouldn’t open. 


Any danger in the White Mountains, summer or winter, from 
animals? : 

Oh Lord, no. Well, of course there are these green-whiskered 
Comeattabodies and they can be pretty tough customers. They're 
born rights and lefts like all these mountain animals, with a dollar- 
sign on their belly. And if you find one with a dollar-sign on his 
back that means he’s turned himself inside out and is going the 
other way, that’s all. They’ve got a big round ball on the end of 
their tail and when they come at you, swishing that around, it 
makes a hell of a racket. 


WHY DO BEARS DESTROY the wooden trail signs? Jack Boothman of 
Randolph, N. H., says it is because bears naturally have a grudge against 
people, and just don’t like anything that reminds them of people. Every 
winter, for years, bears have torn down a small shed that shelters a pump 
of the Randolph Water Company on Randolph Hill. This last season 
it was rebuilt thickly bristling with long spikes driven through from the 
inside, with the points sticking out. Here at last, said the bears, was a 
great kindness that they appreciated. A giant back-scratcher. In the 
spring the walls of the shed were thickly matted with clumps of bear 
fur, and no gesture had been made towards ripping it down. 


VARIOUS NOTES 
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Devil’s Tower National Monument, Sundance, Wyoming, cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary this summer with special observances. Vari- 
ous climbing organizations were asked to send climbers to participate, 
and during a special week, July 14-22, particular pains were taken to 
provide the best of climbing opportunities. Because of the press of 
climbers this period was advanced slightly so that in fact the period 
July 9-22 saw eighty climbers from nine states reach the summit. Several 
U.S. Army teams participated. Privates Jerry Gatlin and Fred Beck set 
a new speed record and promptly broke it. They made the ascent in 
one hour and thirty-six minutes, descended and then reclimbed the 
tower in one hour and twenty-eight minutes, thus being the first to 
make the ascent twice in the same day as well as setting a record for the 
climb. Another Army team, Privates Cecil Ouellette and Charles R. 
Kness, made a new route on the tower. 

On September 24, on the exact date of the signing fifty years before 
by President Theodore Roosevelt of the proclamation making this the 
first national monument to be established, appropriate ceremonies were 
held at the monument headquarters, climaxed by a speech by Secretary 
of the Interior Fred A. Seaton. At the same time a special three-cent 
commemorative stamp was put on sale. 

The Wheeler Peak area in Nevada, described in APPALACHIA XXX, 
610-613, was examined by a joint inspection party of the U.S. Forest 
Service and the National Park Service on August 13-15 to ascertain its 
suitability for inclusion in the national park system. Weldon Heald, who 
made the original suggestion in his note mentioned above, was a mem- 
ber of the inspection team. It is felt that the final decision may be favor- 
able. The 1800-foot headwall of the north cirque of Wheeler Peak offers 
a fine objective for climbers wishing to visit this portion of the Snake 
Range. 

Mt. Rainier’s altitude was resurveyed this summer by a special joint 
survey party of the U.S. Geological Survey and the National Park Serv- 
ice. As a result, the height of Columbia Crest, the highest point on the 
mountain, has been raised from 14,408 to 14,410 feet. This still leaves 
the mountain in fifth place, to which it dropped in 1955 when a resurvey 
of the Colorado area boosted Mt. Harvard to 14,420 feet from its pre- 
viously accepted 14,399 feet. Thus the order of the five highest peaks 
of the United States now stands as: Mt. Whitney (14,495 ft.), Mt. Elbert 
(14,431 ft.), Mt. Harvard (14,420 ft.), Mt. Massive (14,418 ft.), and Mt. 
Rainier (14,410 ft.). With the exception of Mt. Whitney in California 
and Mt. Rainier in Washington, these are all in Colorado. 

KENNETH A. HENDERSON 
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Mt. Rainier was climbed on ‘August 20 by a new route, which was 
in fact a variation for some 3000 feet of the Ptarmigan Ridge Route via 
the Liberty Cap Glacier. The party, composed of Fred Beckey, Herbert 
Staley and John Rupley, left the pumice spur of Ptarmigan Ridge at 
5 a.m. and climbed to the base of the great ice cliff of the Liberty Cap 
Glacier, where the real danger began. The route bore left, just be- 
neath the cliff, on a series of sloping bands, rotten rock, and ice patches. 
Steps were cut a few times, but the party relied on speed, using crampons 
on the steep slope to make some 1500 feet of altitude on the traversing 
climb in an hour. The constant threat ended when the party were able 
to mount an ice corridor leading out of the danger area. From here the 
route wound up through the crevasses of the glacier to the junction of 
the 1936 Liberty Ridge and Ptarmigan Ridge routes, and then continued 
on over Liberty Cap to the summit of Rainier. The summit was reached 
at 1.40 p.m. and the descent was made to Paradise Valley. 

The West Peak of the Black Buttes on Mt. Baker was climbed for 
the first time this summer by Fred Beckey, Wesley Grande, John Rupley 
and Herbert Staley. This peak, a huge volcanic upshoot on the west side 
of Mt. Baker, between the Thunder and Deming Glaciers, is a peak of 
considerable prominence but one singularly avoided by climbers, prin- 
cipally from fear of bad rock, although some attempts have been made. 
Success on this occasion was due primarily to a shrewdly located route 
via a series of interconnected couloirs and the sight of a precocious goat 
high on the face. We acted on the theory that if a goat could climb 
there, so could we, especially with all our mechanized equipment. We 
needed none of that, however, for the rock was better than we had dared 
to expect and we were able to climb up a series of gullies filled with hard 
snow with the conditions just right for rapid advance. Near the summit 
a fine rock climb led over a pinnacle, up a chimney, and to the final 
peak. 

The first ascent of Nocturne Tower, in the Cashmere Crags not far 
from the Stevens Pass highway in Washington, was made this summer 
by John Rupley and Louis Pottschmid. They used eight expansion bolts 
and.some pitons for the climb. 

FRED BECKEY 


A British party of three, Captains E. J. E. Mills and W. Deacock and 
Lieutenant O. R. D. Pritchard, spent three months in the Mt. McKinley 
area mainly on or around the Traleika Glacier on the southeast side of 
the mountain, during which they climbed four new peaks and recon- 
noitered a possible route up the south summit of Mt. McKinley itself. 

The altitude of Mt. McKinley has been raised twenty feet as the re- 
sult of observations made by our member, H. Bradford Washburn, Jr., 
the U.S. Geological Survey, and the U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
During the 1952 and 1953 field seasons, observations were made on the 
mountain from the north by the U.S. Geological Survey and U.S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. In addition Bradford Washburn was in the area, 
making observations for his map of the region, and he made his data 
available to the survey parties, as he had measured angles from the sum- 
mit itself. There were forty-six observations on the South Peak of Mt. 
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McKinley from forty-two different points, seven of these by Washburn, 
fourteen by the Geological Survey, and twenty-five by the Geodetic Sur- 
vey. The results ofthese observations were 20,324 feet, 20,325, feet, and 
20,314 feet respectively. The arighmetical average of these values, 20,319 
feet, has been rounded off to 20,320 feet and this figure adopted officially. 

Mapping of the Arctic Ocean by the United States and the Soviet 
Union during thé 1957-58 Geophysical Year has been proposed. The 
proposal calls for weekly flights by American and Russian planes be- 
tween Nome, Alaska, and Murmansk, Karelian-Finnish $.S.R. Final ar- 
rangements have not been completed but it is expected that flights will 
commence in July, 1957, the beginning of the Geophysical Year. 

The North American Andean Expedition of 1956, consisting of 
George Arnis, Fred D. Ayres, George I. Bell, Virginia L. Bell, Andrew J. 
Kauffman, W. V. Graham Matthews, Mary Ann Matthews, David Mi- 
chael, and Arnold Wexler chose the Pumasilla massif in the Cordillera 
Vilcabamba, not far from Cuzco. A base camp was established and the 
area reconnoitered. Two peaks were attempted unsuccessfully, and then 
four of the party were forced to leave for home. The rest of the group 
remained and finally succeeded in making five first ascents. 

A French expedition in the Cordillera Blanca of Peru was successful 
in the ascent of the main summit of Chacraraju (20,013 ft.), on July 2. 
The expedition was under the leadership of the guide Lionel Terray. 

A Dutch expedition which included the French guide Lionel Terray 
made the ascent of Mt. Veronica (19,342 ft.), in the Cordillera de Vil- 
canota in Peru. 

The Austro-Swedish Andean Expedition of 1955-56, active in the 
Puna de Atacama, climbed the Ojos del Salado from the east, rather 
than the west as most of the previous parties had done. One man reached 
the summit, alone. Other ascents were Cerro Galan (18,865 ft. according 
to their altimeter), where they found unique and until then unknown 
graves, the Cerro Aguas Calientes (18,100 ft.) and Incahuasi Chico 
(19,865 ft.). 

The Ojos del Salado, on the Chilean-Argentine boundary, was sur- 
veyed this summer by an American party. Both an Argentine expedition 
(APPALACHIA XXX, 406) and a Chilean expedition (APPALACHIA XXXI, 
82) claimed that the mountain was higher than Aconcagua, hitherto 
believed to be the highest summit in the western hemisphere. A group 
of American climbers, H. Adams Carter and Anne Carter, Robert H. 
Bates and Gail Bates, and John Oberlin, with the topographic en- 
gineer Peter Weaver of Lima, Peru, spent parts of July and August 
making an accurate survey of the mountain. The Chilean Army very 
kindly placed transportation at their disposal, but in July upon trying 
to use the vehicles and men to carry on their work they found that the 
vehicles were not adapted to the winter conditions prevailing at that 
time, and the men were inadequately clothed for the work at hand. 
It was, therefore, very wisely decided to withdraw. Later the Carters, 
together with the Chilean, Roberto Busquets, and the surveyor, Peter 
Weaver, returned in a jeep and from August 7 to 31 conducted a survey 
of the mountain during the course of which several peaks of 16,000 
feet were climbed. The results will probably not be known until later 
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in the year. The Bateses and Jolt Oberlin did not participate in this 
phase of the work because of the lack of sufficient transport but made 
some trips farther north in the Andes of Bolivia and Peru. 

A crossing of the Patagonian icecap was made early this year by an 
English party under H. W. Tilman, who sailed a boat from England 
through the Straits of Magellan to the Pacific coast of Chile, and then 
crossed the icecap to Argentina and returned. Upon their return they 
found that the boat had gone aground and lost her propeller, so that 
they were forced to proceed under sail to Valparaiso to effect repairs. 

The Italian expedition to Tierra del Fuego, mentioned in our last 
issue, was quite successful. Monte Sarmiento (7555 ft.), the principal 
objective, was climbed on March 7 by way of the southwest face. A pre- 
vious attempt by the north face had been defeated by bad weather. 
Monte Italia (7710 ft.) and Monte Franeese (7054 ft.) were also ascended. 
The party report altitudes for these peaks some 300 feet higher than 
those given by previous groups. Monte Sarmiento has been attempted a 
number of times in the past, but unsuccessfully. 

The United States teams in the Antarctic for the 1957-58 Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year will be under the charge of Rear Admiral Rich- 
ard E. Byrd, an Honorary Member of the A.M.C. since 1935. The heads 
of the four main outposts in Antarctica have been announced. Dr. Paul 
Siple, who accompanied Byrd to the Antarctic in 1929, will be in charge 
of the station at the South Pole itself. The scientific party at Little 
America will be in charge of Dr. Albert L. Crary, the geophysicist who 
led the party on the ice island, T-g, in the Arctic in 1955. Dr. Carl Ek- 
lund, who was with Ronne in 1940-41, will be in charge of the station in 
Vincennes Bay. Captain Finn Ronne, whose 1947 expedition was de- 
scribed in APPALACHIA XXVII, 273-81 and XXVIII, 1-15, will be in charge 
of the party at the Weddell Sea station. Rear Admiral George J. Dufek 
will*command the naval supporting forces. Much of the preliminary 
work for the establishment of these bases has already been carried out. 
The establishment of the station at the South Pole is expected to com- 
mence about November 1, or as soon as good flying weather is available. 
While the United States has one of the larger programs in the Antarctic, 
other nations, including Argentina, Australia, Britain, Chile, France, 
Japan, Norway, and the Soviet Union, will all carry on important parts 
of the joint program. 

The body of Georg Winkler, the famous German solo climber of 
the last century after whom the Winkler Turm in the Dolomites was 
named, was found this summer at the foot of the Schalliberg Glacier in 
Switzerland. He was killed by a fall from the Weisshorn on August 15, 
1888, and never found until this summer, when the body melted out of 
the glacier mouth. 

KENNETH A. HENDERSON 


Swedish Lapland. The demurer charms of Sweden’s mountains seem 
to have been overshadowed by the glamor of their Norwegian sisters— 
at least, I had scarcely thought of Sweden as mountaineering country 
until good fortune sent me to Stockholm in July and I looked around 
to see what use could be made of the opportunity. Good friends (and in 
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Sweden friends can be really good) put me on to the Svenska Turist- 
féreningen, who maintain in the mountains of Lapland a series of 
Fjallstations, stugas” and k&tas, a network of trails between them, and 
services of motorboats “in unlikely places along the several long lakes 
which traverse the mountain mass roughly from northwest to southeast. 
The Main-Line’of the trail system is Kungsleden, which starts at Abisko 
in the far north and runs more or less south for a couple of hundred 
miles or so. At intervals feeder-trails come in from the east, linking with 
various stations on the railway from Stockholm to Narvik. Good trail 
maps (Fjallkartan) are published by the STF, who also have an excellent 
guide to the Kebnekajse region, which includes Sweden’s highest, of 
2117 meters (6944 ft.). Kebnekajse is quite accessible from Kiruna: bus 
to Holmajarvi, STF motorboat (quite a ride this, up the rapids on 
Paittasjarvi) to the Lapp settlement at Nikkaluokta, whence a day’s march 
to Kebnekajse Fjallstation. The mountain has fine glaciers and several 
first-class climbs, in addition to an ambulatory route. Other groups al- 
most as high, notably Akka and Sarek, are much less get-at-able and add 
aloofness to their charms. 

Babs and I set out from Kiruna for Kebnekajse; were very hospitably 
received at the Fjallstation there, where we were able to buy food for 
the next few days; were chased off the top of Kebnekajse itself by an 
electric storm; had a ¢ontretemps with a baby reindeer who first did, 
and then did not, want to climb down a gully on our rope; and then 
set off southwards by Kungsleden for Saltoluokta, the next Fjallstation, 
three days away. Our packs were too heavy, of course, and it turned out 
that we did not really need the rope, sleeping bag or mosquito net, but the 
weather improved rapidly as we went, our loads became more tolerable, 
and the mosquitoes were kept reasonably at bay by dimethyl-phthalate. 
This is grand walking country. The mountains are as shapely as their 
names (Liddopakte, Singitjikko, Tuolpagorni, and the rest), but some- 
how with a touch of coziness. The flora is truly arctic (we were at about 
68°N.), with many fascinating mosses and enormous lichens which nour- 
ish considerable herds of reindeer. Our day’s marches generally involved 
about 1,000 meters (3300 ft.) of climbing and 20-28 kilometers (12-17 
miles) of distance, with a final drop in the late afternoon to our stuga or 
kata, beautifully sited by a lake in birch or spruce forest. The typical 
stuga is a substantially built house with two rooms, each with six bunks, 
blankets, a wood-burning stove, and all necessary cooking utensils. A 
key obtainable from the STF gives access, and one finds that the last 
folk to leave have tidied up, cut and stacked a supply of firewood, and 
left a clean bucket of water, so that it is a delight to arrive—and a re- 
sponsibility to do as well for one’s successors. The kata is a native-Lapp 
style of building, perhaps best described as an igloo made of sods laid 
over a simple frame of light logs. A stove in the middle of the floor uses 
the apex of the roof for chimney, and the door is supplemented by one 
window. One can be very snug in a kata; again cooking utensils and 
blankets are provided, but locked in a store openable by the STF’s ses- 
ame, and again one leaves firewood and order as one hopes to find them. 

At Saltoluokta we enjoyed the luxury of clean sheets and table service 
before taking off again on our last four days’ march to Kvikkjokk, which 
took us skirting to the east of the great and impressive group of Sarek, 
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and gave us a taste of fresh réding, which we bought from a Lapp fisher- 
man at Sitojaure to eke out our canned goods. The return from Kvikk- 
jokk by boat to Tjdimotis was sheer delight, and our train from Jokk- 
mokk to Gillivare even stopped on the bridge high over the Lil Lule 
Alv so that we could admire the rapids. 

Language? We knew enough Swedish to say “Tack, tack” and little 
more, but whenever we might have been at a disadvantage some English- 
speaking Swede or Dane would step into the breach, and everywhere we 


went we met the utmost kindness and hospitality. 
FRANK SOLARI 


The Swiss expedition to Mt. Everest, mentioned in our last issue, 
report a most successful conclusion to their efforts. Lhotse (27,890 ft.), 
attempted unsuccessfully last year by the Swiss International Expedition 
led by Norman Dyhrenfurth, was ascended on May 18 from the South 
Col of Everest by climbers using oxygen. On May 23 and 24 two groups, 
of two climbers each, reached the summit of Mt. Everest. 

The fifth Japanese expedition to Manaslu, in the Himalaya, was 
successful in making the first ascent of this 26,658-foot peak. Two sepa- 
rate teams of climbers reached the summit, one on May g and another 
on May 11. The story of the first reconnaissance in 1952 and the attempt 
in 1953 has been fully described in book form (reviewed in APPALACHIA 
XXX, 302-305). The 1954 attempt was frustrated by the hostility of the 
villagers at the foot of the mountain (APPALACHIA XXX, 259). An ex- 
pedition in the fall of 1955 paved the way for this fifth and successful 
attempt. Twelve climbers took part and 400 porters were used. 

The Argentine expedition to Dhaulagiri was turned back by the 
early-onset of the monsoon. Avalanches killed two porters. 

A British party in the Himalaya under Peter Holmes claim to have 
found a hitherto unknown peak of 24,000 feet in Spiti, where the maps 
showed the highest mountain to be only 21,760 feet. The peak is appar- 
ently completely surrounded by mountains which had previously cut off 
any view of it. 

The Himalayan Mountaineering Institute’s expedition to Saser 
Kangri, in the eastern Karakoram, was not successful in its attempt on 
its major objective. It is claimed that the mountain was impossible under 
the conditions found: the western face was dangerous, and the eastern 
approaches were not feasible because of high water or glaciers and cols 
dangerous for laden porters. The expedition did, however, succeed in 
climbing a 24,150-foot unnamed peak on the Tibet-Kashmir border. 

The Austrian expedition to the Baltoro Glacier was successful in its 
attempt on Gasherbrum II (26,360 ft.). When radio reports indicated 
that the monsoons had set in some three weeks earlier than expected, the 
expedition decided to reduce the number of camps planned for the 
mountain from five to three. Camp III was set up at an altitude of 23,000 
feet. On July 6 the expedition leader, Fritz Moravec, and two others left 
this camp, carrying their own equipment, but made only some 1300 
feet of altitude during the day because of the extremely steep ice slopes. 
They bivouacked under a rock, where they suffered light frostbite. The 
next day they continued and reached the summit at 1.30 p.m. Twelve 
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days later the three other members of the expedition made the first 
ascent of the 25,350-foot peak between Hidden Peak and Sia Kangri. 

Mustagh Tower-(23,800 ft.) in the Karakoram, the supposedly im- 
pregnable spire,-was climbed by two separate expeditions this last sum- 
mer. A British party under John Hartog reached the summit on July 6 
and again on July 7, over the west ridge, and a French expedition under 
Guido Magnone gained it on July 12 from the south. 

KENNETH A. HENDERSON 


British-American Karakoram Expedition. Our expedition consisted 
of four members: Capt. Mike Banks and Mr. Hamish MaclInnes of 
Britain, and Dick Irvin and myself from the United States. We man- 
aged to organize our trip almost entirely through correspondence, since 
Dick and Hamish had spent the preceding winter in New Zealand, and 
Mike and I were in London and San Francisco respectively. Other than 
our British-American constitution I think our most characteristic feature 
was poverty. ($2000 f.o.b. San Francisco.) Nowhere in the accounts 
which I have read of Himalayan trips have four people with a corre- 
spondingly small amount of capital attempted so ambitious a project. 
We met the problem with the generous cooperation of numerous food- 
manufacturers in New Zealand who helped us pare our food expendi- 
tures to the minimum. 

The four of us gatHered in Pakistan in mid-May and flew to Gilgit 
from Rawalpindi on the 23rd. Originally our objective had been the 
Mustagh Tower, but this had been altered to Rakaposhi (25,550 ft.) 
because of British and French expeditions which were also to attempt 
the other mountain. (Both were successful, by separate routes.) Base 
Camp was established at the foot of the S.W. spur of Rakaposhi on 
May 27. This spur offers the only proven feasible route to the summit, 
but even so it is both long and difficult—even by Himalayan standards. A 
serious handicap was met when the Hunza high-altitude porters were 
unable to go beyond Camp III (19,000 ft.) due to the steepness and 
difficulty of the ice and rock. Consequently we ourselves had to carry all 
the loads from here onward, over a gendarme which would have been 
just “good fun” at 10,000 feet (but wasn’t at 19,500), and up the 1500- 
foot ice slope known as the Monk’s Head. The standard of difficulty 
never really relaxed, but we managed to put a high camp, VI, at 23,000 
feet. From here it was a long but possible day to the summit, providing 
there was some relief from the crevasses and general steepness. 

The entire party tried for the top on July 11, but at about 23,500 feet 
became aware that the summit could not be reached at the rate at 
which we were moving. The rope was almost continuously necessary due 
to route-finding problems amidst the crevasses. Rather than risk frost- 
bite (it was quite cold) by pushing to our limit, we turned back at this 
point. A second attempt on the following day was stopped by bad 
weather. The weather proved to be the monsoon, and our descent was 
anything but easy. While coming down the Monk’s Head I scored a 
near miss with some lightning and dropped my rucksack in attempts to 
dodge. Dick and I, who were ahead by one day, had considerable trouble 
with waist-deep snow, and at one point Dick tumbled 25 feet down a 
snow slope, stopping just short of a sheer 4000-foot drop. We all reached 


Base Camp safely, however, and spent a week attempting to fatten up 
somewhat; average weight loss had been in the neighborhood of 20 
pounds. 

Dick and I now had to leave in order to catch our ship back to Eu- 
rope (it was the end of July), but Mike and Hamish were eager for an- 
other attempt on the mountain, monsoon or no. On their first assault 
Hamish fell ill at Camp II and was barely able to return to base. A 
second try got them as far as Camp III, far enough to have considerable 
difficulty in descending. On this retreat Hamish fell into a crevasse, but 
was rescued by Mike; Mike fell, but was given a hand-belay by Hamish 
after Hamish’s axe pulled out; Hamish fell again, pulled Mike off, and 
the two stopped 300 feet down the snow slope for no good reason. Then 
the two went snowblind at Camp II! After a day’s rest they returned to 
base and were able to agree that the climbing season was over. 

Although the mountain was not climbed we put the “high point” up 
by about 3000 feet. There is little doubt that Rakaposhi can and will 
be climbed by its S.W. Spur, but the date of the ascent may be delayed. 
Pakistan has announced that it is reserving the mountain for the efforts 
of Pakistani mountaineers, although the mountain itself is one to be 
approached only by climbers of considerable experience. 

ROBERT SWIFT 


A serious accident on Mt. Hood, Oregon, in which one person was 
killed and eighteen others were injured, occurred on July 29. Two 
groups of young boys and girls, traveling under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Youth Hostels, Inc., met at Mt. Hood and combined in a joint 
climb of the mountain. While some had climbed in the East only one, 
Carl Schnoor of Portland, Oregon, who was in charge of the party, had 
had experience in the western mountains. According to reports the mem- 
bers of the party were provided with ice-axes and crampons, but appar- 
ently all nineteen were tied together on one 120-foot climbing rope, 
which allowed only about 3-foot intervals between the members of the 
party. Probably one or more of the party slipped on the descent and the 
entire party were carried off their feet, sliding down the slope and into 
a bergschrund 4o feet deep. One boy, Lynn Kaufman, 15, of Larchmont, 
New York, was killed and several others, including Schnoor, injured crit- 
ically. All eighteen of the survivors were somewhat injured, most of 
them sustaining fractures. Fortunately, another party was on the moun- 
tain and saw the fall, and managed to bring help fairly quickly. A snow 
tractor was brought up from Timberline Lodge to help in the evacua- 
tion of the injured and ambulances were kept available to rush them to 
Portland hospitals as soon as they were brought down. It took most of 
the night to get them all down. 

It seems quite obvious that the party was far too large for the number 
of experienced leaders available and that the extremely short roping in- 
terval was a source of danger. In view of the youth and inexperience of 
the members of the party, the non-observance of sound climbing rules 
seems hard to understand. 


KENNETH A. HENDERSON 
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Mt. Rainier was the scene of several rescues this past summer. On 
August 26 Richard Mizuhata, a thirteen-year-old Seattle Boy Scout, was 
found in the woods below timberline after being lost for six days. He had 
become separatéd from a group of Scouts on a walking trip in the park, 
but fortunately had his sleepin'g- bag with him and also a few candy 
bars. When found he’ was suffering from nothing more than a sprained 
ankle and a desire for food. 

Two Canadian climbers were rescued from an altitude of 1 3,000 feet 
on September 7 and promptly fined by the U.S. Commissioner for viola- 
tion of climbing regulations, in that they had attempted the climb with- 
out notification to the authorities and after the mountain-climbing sea- 
son had officially closed on Labor Day. 

KENNETH A. HENDERSON 


CLIMBING IN GENERAL 


More on the Four-thousand Footers. The sport of climbing all the 
4000-foot mountain peaks of New Hampshire, or of all New England, 
seems to be a popular one currently among A.M.C. members. Some, like 
D. C. Backus,’ count only those peaks which rise 300 feet or more above 
any connecting ridge. (This criterion was proposed by Mr. N. L. Good- 
rich in 1931.") These peaks might be called the “distinct’’ 4000-footers. 
Others prefer to include some additional summits and spurs which hap- 
pen to be dignified by names. A rather complete listing of this sort has 
been made by F. B. Parsons.’ 

Mr. Parsons included in his list thirty-six “distinct” New Hampshire 
peaks, fulfilling the 300-foot requirement. Mt. Willey should definitely 
be added, since it is shown by the new U.S.G.S. Crawford Notch quad- 
rangle to rise at least 302 feet above the ridge connecting it to Mt. Field. 
An additional candidate for the list is a spur on the west side of Mt. Bond. 
According to the U.S.G.S. Franconia map this peak is over 4520 feet in 
height, and its rise above the Bond col is between 280 and 320 feet. Thus 
the claim for this summit is on slightly uncertain ground, but not ap- 
preciably more so than the claims for Monroe, Flume, or Wildcat ‘‘E”. 
My personal inclination is to include this west peak of Bond in the “dis- 
tinct” list, but perhaps those who have ascended only the other thirty- 
seven might wish to disagree! 

During July and August, 1956, the writer ascended the thirty-eight New 
Hampshire 4000-footers in a series of five consecutive weekend trips. 
These were originally planned simply as exploratory excursions intended 
to familiarize me with the White Mountain region. (My previous expe- 
rience in the area consisted of one-day climbs on Mt. Chocorua and the 
Franconia Ridge the previous year.) However, early in the summer Al 
Robertson put the idea of four-thousanders in my head, probably as an 
incitement to participation in club outings, and the seed took root. 


1 APPALACHIA XXIX, 497-500 (December, 1953). 
2 APPALACHIA XVIII, 479-480 (December, 1931). 
3 APPALACHIA XXVII, 461-467 (December, 1949). 
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I did not have the regular use ofa car, and so the climbs were planned 
as continuous trips terminating at railroads or bus runs. On the first 
weekend I covered Mt. Wildcat and the Carter-Moriah Range. The sec- 
ond trip, which occupied Monday as well as the weekend proper, in- 
cluded all the Presidentials, the Willey Range, Mt. Hale, and the Twin 
Range. (It was on this trip that I “discovered” the west peak of Bond, but 
had not the time to climb it.) The following weekend, with the aid of a 
borrowed automobile, I covered outlying mountains: Waumbek, Cabot, 
and Moosilauke. 

On the fourth trip I decided to declare my independence of the huts 
and undertook my first back-packing. My itinerary included Cannon, 
Kinsman, the Franconias, “Franconia Owl”, Garfield, and Bond’s west 
peak. This excursion concluded with my arrival at Twin Mountain vil- 
lage, in order to catch the morning bus, at 2 a.m. Tuesday morning! 

My final “weekend trip” was considerably extended by a combination 
of illness, obscure trails, and inconveniently placed campsites. As a re- 
sult, the journey was not completed until Wednesday. The mountains 
covered were Passaconaway, Whiteface, Tripyramid, Tecumseh, Osceola, 
Hancock, and Carrigain. This completed the total of thirty-eight “dis- 
tinct” peaks, not to mention a number of “indistinct” ones. 

That all these climbs in an unfamiliar region were so successful seems 
to me to be a great tribute to the A.M.C. White Mountain Guide, which 
was almost my sole source of information. The several descriptions of Mt. 
Hancock which have been published recently in APPALACHIA were also 
of great value. 

In addition to a wonderful introduction to the White Mountains, my 
trips brought me a number of miscellaneous pieces of wisdom. For in- 
stance: if one does not procure really comfortable footgear at the begin- 
ning of a series of climbs, one will have sore feet at the end. If one insists 
on climbing Mt. Hancock in a pouring rain, the summit is likely to seem 
chilly and uncongenial. And, finally: attainment of all the four-thou- 
sanders has a much greater tendency to stimulate mountaineering am- 
bitions than to satisfy them! 

RopeErick GouLp 


Sunday River Whitecap from the South. Via Sunday River Road 
and a logging road. The latter is in excellent condition, not washed or 
gullied, wide, and mostly smooth with soft footing—e.g., grass, wild straw- 
berry, and other low ground-cover; no blackberry brambles. This route 
is about halfway between Simons Brook and Barnes Brook as shown on 
the Old Speck Mountain quadrangle. It slabs around Sargent Mountain, 
passing perhaps 14-mile S. and W. of the summit, the forest stand of which 
remains uncut. 

From Route 2 in North Bethel take Sunday River Road. Drive 4.7m. to 
the covered bridge. From the bridge continue along the road, past the 
end of the blacktop at 1.0 m., and at 2.1 m. come to a road on the right 
which goes through a meadow and looks doubtful because it heads back 
E., apparently away from the mountain, but soon curves sharp left uphill 
and from then on trends N. to N.W. Leave car at entrance to meadow 

At 10 min. walking from the meadow take left fork on culvert ee 
brook. At 40 min. turn sharp right (due N.), passing to right of hovels. 
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Just before the turn is made the Mahoosuc Range from Goose Eye to Old 
Speck appears straight ahead. The steep round conical mountain to the 
right of the line to Old Speck, and nearer, is Slide Mountain (3260 ft.), 
which is almost diréctly between Gid Speck and Sunday River Whitecap 
and which, when seen from the upper western ledges of Old Speck, ap- 
pears to be a southeast spur of Speck. Slide is more easily identified from 
the trail from here on than is Whitecap. Therefore, its location assists 
in orientation. 

At 1 hr, turn sharp right (N.E.) where left crosses brook on washed-out 
culvert. For some distance before this turn there are nice views of the 
Mahoosucs, and the three summits of Whitecap are straight ahead at the 
left end of the black-growth ridge which circles around the skyline from 
Stowe Mountain. 

1 hr., 10 min. Pass through old camp meadow with fallen buildings, 
and circle around to S.E.; then sharp left (N.E.) again, noting the black- 
growth summit ahead. 

1 hr., 20 min. Go through rocky, washed-out open place, crossing brook 
on bridge. 

1 hr., 30 min. Bear left, following washed-out brook bed. 

1 hr., 35 min. Watch for brook crossing where road makes long right 
curve around to S.W., and where there are two blowdowns across it. Turn 
sharp left just beyond the brook, leaving road and ascending steeply 
through cuttings and slash, and then after a few rods entering thick, un- 
cut fir growth. Continue up steeply N.E. with brook on left, bushwhack- 
ing through virgin forest. We think this brook is one of the headwaters 
of Sargent Brook. 

At 2 hr. reach crest of ridge and bear left, heading due N. and holding 
to the crest. 

2 hr., 10 min. Reach deer-yard, small opening in thick growth and 
many blowdowns, with droppings by the peck, on south summit of White- 
cap. Continue bushwhacking N. on crest of ridge 14-mile, crossing the 
center summit and reaching the north open summit of Whitecap in 
about go min. 

On a one-day trip two or three men could cut a passable trail from 
where we left the road. It is suggested, however, that anyone interested 
make the trip after the snow is out of the woods. We had spring weather 
and lovely spring flowers all the way to the north slope of the mountain, 
then a couple of feet of snow and ice. 

There is a logging operation up Miles Notch Brook, with a road from 
Sunday River Road to the notch. Quite likely a steep but comparatively 
short ascent could be made from the notch. 

JEANNE M. Woop 
FRANK H. Woop 


Mont Jacques Cartier, of about 4300 feet, lies a little north of the 
center of the Gaspé Peninsula and is the highest mountain in it, as well 
as the highest point in the Province of Quebec. Up until very recently 
there was no easy way to get up it, but not so now. Never have I had 
greater comfort in the ascent of a peak. We climbed it on August 21, by 
courtesy of the ““Ministére des Terres et Foréts’—and for a fee of $20— 


by jeep. 
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I hasten to say that I am quite well and that climbing to 4300 feet 
does not frighten me under normal conditions. It is the ‘““Ministére” that 
is frightened. It does not allow anybody to penetrate a step into the 
Parque de la Gaspésie unattended. Guide and permit are required, and 
in this case the jeep route is the only permissible one. Now, $20 for a 
half-day’s excursion is not cheap, even though it applied to our whole 
party of five, but it was worth every penny. Having signed our name at 
various places, and being put in possession of various documents, we 
piled into a station wagon which was driven by Monsieur Auclair, a 
marvelous man. A ruddy, stocky, cheerful man, he knows no fear and 
feels neither cold nor heat. He is so solidly constructed that a pin, stuck 
into him, would not penetrate, I am sure. He wears the Ranger’s badge; 
in the winter he brings to book the evildoers who hunt the protected 
caribou. 

He drove us some twenty-five miles into the wilderness, generally keep- 
ing along the steep side of a river bed. Occasionally a washout opened at 
the side and a neat perpendicular hole, fifty feet or so deep, came within 
a few inches of the rear tire, but one look into Monsieur Auclair’s face 
restored our spirits. He exuded confidence. He told us much about the 
region in French, as spoken in the Gaspésie, and I caught a word here 
and there. He also made it clear that no smoking was permitted except 
in rain. And he sang to himself with sonorous voice. 

We arrived at a shack in a small clearing. A second Monsieur Auclair 
emerged, cousin of the first one, who produced five heavy woolen coats, 
quilted and with hoods, into which we were enveloped. We transferred 
now to a Land Cruiser, a vehicle made by the Rover Company of England, 
and our guide drove on. The road became a trail, the trail a brook bed, 
and the grade became quite fantastic. No ordinary car could get up here. 
Rocks stuck out a foot or more, but Mr. Auclair shifted each time into 
some nether one of his eight gears and surmounted all. For awhile we 
had been in some sort of ravine, and were now attacking a moderately- 
sized headwall. In the beginning there had been a uniform forest of 
thin pointed firs; no other trees do I remember seeing. Within the ravine 
we crossed a brook several times by driving through it, and the growth 
here resembled the White Mountain flora of 500 feet below treeline. 
Dwarf birches, ground pine, sandwort grew. Treeline was at about 3500 
feet and the last mile was a fairly level plateau, strewn with small stones. 
At the summit we saw the remains of R.A.F. shelters erected in World 
War II, and a small hut in whose doorway stood a third Monsieur Auciair, 
again a cousin, a gentle and somewhat saintlike man, who invited us in 
with the most gracious smile. Inside his hut there was peace, order, 
warmth, a holy picture, and a violin hanging over the bed. 

The summit resembles the plateaus of Katahdin. One could walk 
nearly level for a mile in all directions. The most notable features nearby 
were a great many lakes, mostly small, strewn over the tableland. No 
brook flows into them or out of them, however. They are, we were told, 
just thawed permafrost. Four feet below the ground the earth remains 
always frozen. Is that true? Around the ponds is some vegetation and in 
the distance, more black than green, stretches the unending procession 
of firs. Monts Albert Nord and Sud are prominent in the west. I think 
we saw Mt. Logan, lesser peaks are visible on the skyline east and south, 
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but the most glorious view is to the north, where appears a wide expanse 
of ocean, the broad St. Lawrence River, and the mountains beyond. Sept 
Iles was pointed out-to.us, the harbor and railhead for the new mining 
empire at Knob Lake, and also inethe foreground the summit of Mont 
Auclair. “Nommé aprés mon grand-pére,” our guide said proudly. 

The wind howled so that it was not easy to stand up to it or to climb 
the ladder to the small observation tower. But, for once, there were no 
mosquitoes. It was all very impressive, but bleak, very bleak. This really 
seemed to be the frozen north. 

Kaus GOETZE 


Norway’s Highest. The Norwegian word for a climbing rope is the 
same as that for those great hawsers which you use to tie up a ship. And 
with some appropriateness, too, I realized, when I saw the pile of ropes 
lying at the edge of the glacier on the approach to Galdh¢piggen. Guides 
escort groups of climbers across this snow-covered glacier which has, in 
truth, a good many concealed crevasses, albeit small ones. Even though 
we felt, privately, that we four Underhills could probably handle this 
ascent on our own, still we decided to play the game according to the 
local rules. 

But, having some apprehension lest we be included in a group of young 
athletes whose speed might be excessive for the two senior members of 
our family, we asked for a private guide. Word came back (all this was by 
telephone the evening before) that sixty to seventy people per day were 
climbing the mountain, leaving no guides to spare; and that since we 
had a rope of our own it would be all right for us to go guideless. 

A Land Rover and two Chevrolet buses carried the climbers from 
Bé¢verdal in about an hour or less to Juvvashytta, a small hotel at about 
6000 feet—a good start on a climb to 8095. After a short walk over boulder- 
fields and snow patches we gathered together on the rocks at the edge 
of the glacier. We had planned to let the guided parties start ahead, but 
we changed our plans when it became evident that the mere process of 
tying the people on was going to consume an appreciable amount of time. 
The leading guide (in high rubber boots) was roping all sixty to seventy 
together in one long caterpillar, at intervals of about five feet. 

Our tortoise pace, it turned out, took us across the glacier first. For the 
others, although individually most of them would have gone faster than 
Bob and I, all had to wait when any one member of their party fell down. 
Just like a pack-train, said Bob; when one horse falls, the others have 
to stop too. Only when this happens a pack-train frequently stampedes, 
and these people didn’t. 

It is not surprising that someone occasionally did fall, for even a step 
along the beaten track would now and then break through into one of 
the many small cracks, or merely down a foot or so into the soft snow. 
Moreover, not all the climbers wore climbing boots, only the leading 
guide carried an ice-axe (and more often than I care to think a little push 
with my ice-axe saved me from falling down), and there must have been 
jerks from those short rope-intervals. We had nothing but admiration 
for their getting along as well as they did. 

After the glacier came an easy rock-and-snow ridge, and we were all on 
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top. “Welcome to Galdh¢gpiggert,” the young man in one of the two small 
houses on the summit greeted us, as he poured out four cups of tasty soup. 

On the descent our rope, coiled, rode down around Brian’s shoulders, 
since we decided that the crevasses which we could not see were too small 
to receive us. At one point I noticed Bobby, well on ahead, gesturing 
emphatically towards my right. Sure enough, on the snowfield stood a 
reindeer, with great antlers almost as large as he was. Bobby and two 
Norwegians set out in pursuit, cameras loaded, and at one moment drove 
the pacing animal towards my telephoto lens just as my film ran out. 


MIRIAM UNDERHILL 


The Harvard and Radcliffe Botanical Club had a trip the end of 
September to the White Mountains. Our party of thirty-two people in- 
cluded some from eight nations: United States, Canada, England, France, 
Burma, Japan, Finland and China. As an appetizer or for practice, we 
climbed Mt. Wildcat the day we arrived. The next day we went up Mt. 
Jefferson. Twenty returned from there, while twelve went on to the 
summit of Mt. Washington and down by the trail passing the Lakes of 
the Clouds. Although one person had climbed Mt. Washington as many 
as thirty times, to many of us this was a new experience. One boy from 
Burma had never walked anywhere before except on the sidewalks of city 
streets. It was certainly an initiation to mountain climbing for him. We 
all enjoyed the climbing very much and we all wish to express our appre- 
ciation to the Appalachian Mountain Club for the marking of the trails. 


SHIU-YING Hu 


First to Walk the entire Appalachian Trail. Our note in the last issue 
(pp. 87-88) on Mrs. Gatewood’s trip over the AT credited George W. 
Outerbridge with having been the first to cover the entire trail. Dr. Outer- 
bridge, in a recent letter, protests that he makes no such claim, the fact 
being otherwise. Citing the article in AppaLAcuia for December, 1939, 
“Maine to Georgia—All the Way,” he says: “Reference to this article will 
show that Dr. Martin Kilpatrick, then of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and I finished it together in June, 1939; but we were certainly not the 
first to have done it all, having been preceded by the late Myron Avery, 
for many years the dynamic chairman of the Appalachian Trail Confer- 
ence. See the Appalachian Trailway News for January, 1956, . . . which 
gives on p. 10 a list of seven of the early doers of the whole Trail, headed 
by Myron Avery.” 

We are glad to make this correction. 


SKIING 


Dartmouth College Skiway. Dartmouth College, realizing that it 
needs larger ski facilities than Oak Hill, has developed a new area on 
Holt’s Ledge, a small mountain of 2100-feet elevation about eleven miles 
north of Hanover in Lyme, N. H. The area will have a Pomalift 3600 
feet long which will serve several trails, designed by Walter Prager, vary- 
ing from 34 of a mile to 114 miles in length and dropping about 950 
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vertical feet, on a northeast exposure. There will also be a rope-tow 1000 
feet long serving a good practice slope. Construction of the trails, slopes 
and lifts has been pushed this summer so that all ski facilities will be 
ready this winter-and skiing can start on as little as three inches of packed 
snow. The lodge, facing the slope, will probably not be ready for the 
opening of, the season, but the management hopes that it will be com- 
pleted during the winter. A blacktop road will make the area easily 
accessible. Howard Chivers, captain of the Dartmouth College ski team 
in 1939, will be manager of the new development and will be assisted by 
Al Merrill, former Olympic ski coach. Their aim is to appeal to skiing 
families, for rates will be kept as low as possible, as befits a non-commer- 
cial development; at the same time the area will be varied enough to 
please skiers of all ages and degrees of proficiency. Speaking editorially, 
as the father of a skiing family of a wife and three children, I would 
observe that this is a step in the right direction and only wish that Holt’s 
Ledge were closer to Boston! 
Puitip A. Davis, JR. 


New improvements for this season are reported from the following 
centers. 

Burke Mountain, Lyndonville, Vt., on Burke Mountain, 3200 feet. This 
area has a new Pomalift this season, 4880 feet in length, rising 1520 feet, 
and capable of carrying 575 skiers per hour. This serves three trails which 
range from a mile to a mile and a half in length. The national cross- 
country races will be held at this area on March 2g, 1957. 

Mount Snow, Wilmington, Vt., on Mount Snow, 3600 feet. The major 
improvements here are another chair-lift on the Mixing Bowl slope for 
beginners, a new South Bowl 1000 feet wide and 2 miles long, and a 
hard-surfaced access road and parking area. Drainage pipe has been laid 
to reduce icy places. In the future, there are plans for a luxury hotel, 
more ski areas and lifts, and even an enclosed swimming pool. 

Sugarloaf, Bigelow, Maine, 4237 feet. This area will have a new T-bar 
lift, rising 1000 feet in a total length of 2800 feet, capable of carrying 
450 skiers per hour. 

Ragged Mountain, Danbury, N. H. This is a new area, located on 
Route 104 between Bristol and Danbury, about a mile from Danbury 
Center. It is to have a Pomalift 4000 feet in length, rising 1100 feet and 
serving two trails and two open slopes. There will also be a rope-tow 300 
feet long serving a practice slope. At this writing there seems to be some 
doubt that the area will be ready in time for the planned opening in 
December. 

Smuggler’s Notch Ski Area, on Sterling Mountain, Jeffersonville, Vt. 
This is another new area which will have two Pomalifts, running in tan- 
dem, with a total length of 5300 feet and a total vertical rise of 1500 feet. 
There will be six trails, one of novice grade, two intermediate in diffi- 
culty and three for experts. This area will open this winter. 

Jay Peak, North Troy, Vt. This area, near the Canadian border, will 
open this winter with a new Pomalift, 1800 feet in length, serving a prac- 
tice slope and a novice trail. 
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- Snowcrest, Lebanon, N. H. This new area, opening this winter, is 
located on Route 10. Uphill equipment will consist of an overhead-cable 
lift, 1500 feet long, and two rope tows, one reserved for children. 

Farmington Ski Area, Farmington, Maine. This area will have a new 
Pomalift, 1200 feet long, in place of its rope tow. This might be a good 
stopover en route to or from Sugarloaf, as it is about 30 miles south on 
the same road. 

Stowe, Vt. Skiers will find increased facilities at the Toll House slopes 
and a new T-bar lift on Spruce Peak, among other things. At Cannon 
Mountain there is a new bypass around the Rock Garden on the Cannon 
Trail and evergreen trees have been planted to help hold the snow at 
this pesky spot. The Okemo Mountain development has added 14 acres 
of open slopes and a new trail 114 miles long. At Sunapee, the open 
summit slopes have been widened to a minimum of 200 feet and the 
trails from the top of the chairlift will be widened to at least 175 feet. 
There are 8 acres more of open slopes at Suicide Six, much less precipitous 
than the main slope, and designed to attract the skier of average pro- 
ficiency. At the Belknap area the Stonebar Trail has been widened and 
there are other improvements. In the Berkshires, there are new Pomalifts 
at Bousquet’s (under a new manager, Don Soviero) and at Otis Ridge. 


Puiuip A. DAvis, JR. 


CANOEING 


Upper St. John River, in Maine. We were back in Montreal after 
the finish of our trip down the Gatineau at the end of July and beginning 
of August, 1955.’ Four of us, whose vacations were not yet over—Corny 
King and Diana McIlvaine of the New York Chapter, Mary Jane Sawyer 
and I from Boston—agreed to continue our canoe trip on the St. John 
River, the headwaters of which were about a day’s journey away by 
automobile. 

After a late lunch we drove down the St. Lawrence Valley in two cars 
and camped on a farm on the bank of the river, with the unfamiliar 
sounds of big ships tooting in the night. Next day we awoke to a driving 
Tainstorm. Rain increased in intensity all the way to Quebec City. After 
we crossed the St. Lawrence and headed inland, we noted that all the 
small streams had swollen to flood stage. Trees, stumps, and all sorts of 
debris were borne down with the torrent. At two points the road was 
partly washed out. With a white-water canoeist’s nerve, we crossed one 
bridge over which the water was already flowing up to the hub caps and 
exerting a sidewise pressure on the car. After that we were over the height 
of land into the valley of the St. John. 

Wet and bedraggled we arrived, late in the afternoon, at Fire Warden 
Caron’s house, just across the border in Maine from Daaquam, P. Q. In 
the morning the river still looked to me dangerously high. The problem 


*See APPALACHIA XXXI, 50-55 (June, 1956). 
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of placing a car at the end of the run, at Allagash, would also require too 
much time. Mr. Caron suggested that we try the upper section of the 
river, from Baker Lake to Daaquam. Now, with high water, this could 
easily be done if about three days. Here was something new and a perfect 
opportunity to try it. We did. 

Leaving one caf at Caron’s house, we drove back through Canada over 
poorly marked back-country roads to Ste. Aurelie. This tiny port of entry 
proved elusive and it was well after noon before we found Baker Lake, 
Maine. It is a beautiful lake, with a heavily forested shore broken only 
by a firewarden’s cabin and a State of Maine campsite. 

The surging St. John was but a trickle through the stones at the outlet 
of the lake. Lunch and loading consumed another hour, so that it was 
past three by the time we started downstream. Picking a way through 
the rocks and little riffles was a tricky procedure. Often Mary Jane and I 
could go through a tiny rapid while Corny and Diana*would stick because 
of their extra weight. Progress, therefore, was slow. We had set out with 
the intention of reaching a cabin which we had permission to use. This 
was about a day’s paddle downstream. After the delays of getting started 
it was obvious that we could not make it. As we turned a corner we came 
suddenly upon a large buck, standing in the stream. He lifted his beauti- 
ful head to look at us, just as surprised as we were. Then in two bounds 
he reached shore and disappeared in the heavy undergrowth along the 
banks. Since we had alréady stopped, I took this opportunity to persuade 
the others we could go no farther in the gathering dusk. The bank looked 
inhospitable, but under two large old trees we found a split-level space 
just large enough to accommodate our tents, and at the water’s edge was 
a patch of pebbles where we could sit and eat the supper we had pre- 
viously prepared. 

We awoke to a beautiful morning, with the sun glinting through the 
dense spruce forest. The river showed no sign of falling, even two days 
after the heavy rain. After we passed Turner Brook, entering on the 
right, navigation was much easier. There was a good current and the 
rapids were now deep enough to run without sticking, if one picked the 
right channel. 

The shores opened up here and there into bushy meadows, lumbered 
over many years ago. Occasionally a few big hardwoods stood near the 
bank, lone survivors of a virgin forest. Soon we came to a deep bend 
where, high on the bank, was situated the cabin we had sought. Mary 
Jane took advantage of the oven to do enough baking to carry us through 
the next two days. The heat of the oven drove us out into the field for 
lunch. Here we sat and admired the view upriver, with tall spired spruces 
standing against the sky and their reflection seen in the smooth water of 
the sweeping bend. 

We tried fishing here and at other points along the route, with little 
success. Trout are not down in the river at this time of year. We had no 
time to explore the feeder-brooks where we caught trout in 1949.” 

Probably we should have camped at this spot for the night, but it was 
still early on a beautiful, sunny afternoon. So we went on, and finally had 
to camp at an awkward spot on a high bank. 


2 APPALACHIA XXVII, 474 (December, 1949). 
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Here it was that we met the only other human beings seen on this 
short wilderness trip. We could scarcely believe our ears when we heard 
a motor, which at first we dismissed as a portable saw. Then, coming 
into sight, it proved to be a tiny outboard on a canoe. The two men in 
the canoe were as surprised as we were. They were French Canadians 
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from Ste. Justine, and the younger spoke English. We learned that they 
had illegally crossed the border and were paddling upstream to fish in 
Baker Lake on a three-day trip. More interesting was the hitherto un- 
known fact that it was possible to get onto the river between Baker Lake 
and Daaquam. This required a trip of some twelve miles over an ex- 


tremely bad road from St. Camille, and then a portage over a trail to 
the river. 
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Our goal for that afternoon was Knowles Brook, where a hermit used 
to live. The river was now broad and swift, so that we almost overshot 
the cabin. It was set’in surroundings idyllic for a hermit. A meadow ex- 
tended back from the river and she cabin itself was built on the highest 
ground, well above the river’s flood stage. Behind the cabin gurgled a 
little brook. which bore the hermit’s name. As I approached the cabin, I 
remembered the Occasion when I visited Hasselborg’s shanty on Admi- 
ralty Island of Alaska’s panhandle many years ago, and wondered if the 
hermit would come out with a rifle at the ready.‘ Nothing stirred. The 
cabin was locked and apparently had not been lived in for some time. It 
was truly a remarkable structure. Every piece, from beams to shingles, 
had been painstakingly hand-cut. A fishing-pole hung over the door. I 
suggested to Diana that she try her luck at trout-fishing with it, and she 
and I soon had a trout apiece. Later I told her the story of how the her- 
mit befriended the animals and had pet trout in the.pool where she had 
caught hers. She was plagued with remorse until she became convinced 
they could not have been the same trout. That night, incidentally, we 
heard deer close to our tents. 

Soon after we had started in the morning, the Daaquam River (also 
known as the N.W. Branch of the St. John) entered from the left. ‘The 
river widened to about one hundred yards and offered many channels. 
The rapids were quite sporty, with clusters of boulders which made it 
necessary to maneuver Constantly, swinging from one side of the river to 
the other. We made the fourteen miles from Knowles Brook to the new 
bridge in two and one-quarter hours, This bridge had been built since 
our 1949 trip and a lumber depot was situated on the left bank. Here we 
telephoned Mrs. Caron, who drove Diana’s car down from Daaquam to 
meet us. So ended a leisurely trip on a beautiful wilderness stream. 

The distance here covered is roughly half that by river from Daaquam 
to Allagash. Also, it does not require the go0-mile roundabout trip to 
place cars, which consumed an entire day in 1949. Again we were lucky 
in striking the right time, for only in spring or after heavy rains can one 
paddle down from Baker Lake or, with difficulty, even down from Daa- 
quam. The new bridge now makes it possible to start on the St. John 
below Daaquam. Formerly the road to Clayton Lake was kept strictly 
closed. 

The St. John with its numerous rapids, running the gamut from Class 
II to Class IV, should be attempted only by canoeists with skill in white 
water. As far as I know, there are no portages. 

FRED SAWYER 


Accident on the Westfield River. Calvin Reed and Jerry Anderson 
were canoeing on the West Branch of the Westfield River on April 14, 
1956, when their canoe struck a rock and capsized in the rain-swollen 
rapids above Huntington. Anderson swam to shore but Reed clung to 
the capsized canoe momentarily and then disappeared into the icy river. 
His body was recovered the following day. The two youths were practic- 


8 See Nine Mile Bridge, by Helen Hamlin. New York, W. W. Norton Co., 1945. 
*For a character story on Alaska’s famous hermit see Hunting American 
Bears, by Frank C. Hibben. Philadelphia, etc., J. B. Lippincott Co., 1950. 
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ing for a locally sponsored race which was scheduled for the following 
day, but which was canceled because of the grappling operations. It is 
fortunate that the race was canceled, since this particular portion of the 
river, which is normally difficult, might have taken a heavy toll with the 
high water and low temperature of that weekend. The victim was wearing 
an inferior type of life-jacket. No safety precautions of any kind were 
required for the race, but it should not be inferred that the accident was 
directly connected with the race. The canoeists were on their own at the 
time of the accident. To those familiar with organized white-water canoe- 
ing, the conditions under which the victim was canoeing seem almost 
suicidal—inability to swim, lack of experience and organized instruction 
on easier rivers, too small a party, inadequate equipment, and no assist- 
ance from shore. 

STEWART T. COFFIN 


The first Eastern White-Water Slalom Championships were held 
April 29, 1956, on the Salmon River, Connecticut. This team-event pitted 
the Buck Ridge Ski Club of Philadelphia against the A.M.C., Connecticut 
Chapter. The latter won in a very close contest. 

The 1500-foot slalom course was set up by a committee headed by 
Roland Palmedo (A.M.C., New York Chapter), aided by Eliot DuBois 
(A.M.C.), Robert Field (A.M.C., Connecticut Chapter), and Donald 
Rupp (Buck Ridge Ski Club). Twelve gates were fashioned with slalom 
poles hung from ropes stretched across the river. These included a reverse 
gate, an upstream gate, two 360-degree turns, as well as a number of 
straightforward gates set with careful regard for submerged or exposed 
rocks on the approaches or exits. Approximately sixty runs were made 
down the course during the day. All competitors were enthusiastic about 
white-water slaloms and it was decided that a second Eastern Champion- 
ship would be held in the spring of 1957. 

Winners in the various classes were: 


Men’s Singles (Canoe) Men’s Singles (Foldboat) 


1. Nick Jacobs (A.M.C., Conn.) 1. Eliot DuBois (A.M.C.) 
2. Donald Pratt (A.M.C., Conn.) 2. Roland Palmedo (A.M.C., N. Y.) 
3. Robert Field (A.M.C.,Conn.) 3. Donald Rupp (Buck Ridge) 


Men’s Doubles (Canoe) Women’s Doubles (Canoe) 


1. Rupp-Calkins (Buck Ridge) 1. Barrie-Foster (Buck Ridge) 
2. Good-Kendall (Buck Ridge) 2. Loveday-Loveday (A.M.C., Conn.) 
3. Allis-Allis (A.M.C.) 3. Fellows-Bury (A.M.C., Conn.) 


Mixed Doubles (Canoe) 


1. McNair-McNair (Buck Ridge) 
2. Palmer-Fellows (A.M.C., Conn.) 
3. Jacobs-Loveday (A.M.C., Conn.) 


Mary JANE SAWYER 
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EXCURSIONS 


August Camp, 1956. The choice of the Aspen, Colorado, area for 
the scene of the 1956 August camp was delightful. We could take our pick 
of high or lower mountains, de€p flower-carpeted valleys, or trout-in- 
habited lakes. Elk and mountain sheep were glimpsed on the higher 
ridges, beaver abounded in the streams, and deer wandered through the 
campground—which was inhabited, as well, by an extraordinary number 
and variety of rodents, from the patriarchal hoary marmot interested in 
the camp activities to the mice which nightly feasted on our belongings. 
Aspen, a once-thriving mining town, is now in the summertime a center 
of cultural activities, with its Aspen Institute and the music festival. In 
winter it is a popular ski resort. There will soon be added a health center, 
under Dr. Charles Houston. 

Camp was pitched in a pleasant pasture rising from Maroon Lake. 
Sleeping tents nestled in the edge of an aspen wood, facing the ever- 
humbling view of the Maroon Bells. Breakfast would be under way by 
6 a.m., followed by the help-yourself lunch-making system from a well- 
provisioned board. A blessed pause and then the cry for parties setting 
off by foot or in cars. After supper, campfire under the stars was always a 
pleasant experience. The first section was lucky in having a troubadour 
in Helen Fair with her guitar, and raconteur William Leach. Agnes Pres- 
trud’s songs were a delight. This was the time when the warriors of the 
day thrilled the company with recitals of their exploits, some of which 
may have been true. The second section heard Lloyd Heidgerd’s fascinat- 
ing story of a visit to Montezuma Mine, and Gay Weidenhaft, the local 
ranger, told of the duties of caring for his vast territory which, if flat- 
tened out, would be larger than Texas (he said). 

As for the exploits themselves, let the following facts serve. Approxi- 
mately fifty persons climbed one or more of the 14,000-footers. The 
number of parties making ascents were: six up Snowmass, two and one- 
half up Elbert, two up Maroon Bells, two up Pyramid, and one up La 
Plata. The majority of the trips were made to the lower peaks, passes 
and lakes: Hayden, Hagerman, the Continental Divide, Richmond Hill, 
the 11,000-foot ski mountain south of Aspen (some climbed this by chair 
lift), and many others. The Elk Range is characterized by loose rock, 
necessitating great care both for one’s own holds and for the safety of 
climbers below, and it is good to record no accidents among our members. 
Some initiation into rope work was given by Daniel Wolfe and David 
Waddington of the Colorado Mountain Club, two of our group of leaders. 

Easterners who had supposed that Colorado was a dry state were 
quickly disillusioned. Afternoon thunderstorms were almost a daily oc- 
currence, and early starts were required in order to get us off the sum- 
mits before they broke. Most trips started at 7 a.m. and some of the 
higher climbs as early as 3.30. A party setting out from camp one evening 
to climb Mt. Elbert the next morning will not soon forget the drive on 
the dirt road over Independence Pass in a blinding snowstorm. Bad 
weather thwarted the attempt next day, snow and hail forcing a retreat 
after two-thirds of the ascent. From this point La Plata, covered by a new 
fall of snow, resembled pictures of the Himalaya and was dubbed 
“Lhotse”. Later in the week a party of sixteen all reached the summit of 
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Elbert, and Dan Wolfe, with a srhall party, added La Plata as his forty- 
sixth of the Colorado 14,000-footers. 

An outlying camp was set up at beautiful Snowmass Lake (11,067 ft.) 
in a grove of Engelmann spruce. An Easterner is always surprised to find 
trees two feet in diameter growing at such an elevation. The campers, in 
groups, used this as a base for the Snowmass climb and for trips over 
Geneva Pass. Some chose to ride horses from the ranch which packed the 
duffle g miles up the valley, the rest walked the 10 miles over spectacular 
Buckskin Pass. At least one party was liberally supplied with fresh trout. 
The last group in was blessed with perfect climbing weather and bright 
moonlit nights. 

On August 5 the peace of Sunday evening was dispelled when a fright- 
ened boy came down from the Bells. A climber lay injured high up in a 
snow gully. A party of three, with emergency equipment, was quickly 
organized and started up the mountain, while another party went down 
to Aspen to obtain further aid. The relief group from Aspen reached our 
party, who for four hours had been cutting steps up an ice slope by 
flashlight, at 1.15 a.m. and, equipped with crampons, reached the injured 
man soon after. He was Ralph Melville of Aspen, at one time an A.M.C. 
hutmaster. Attempting to glissade down a steep snow couloir, he had 
discovered too late that a short way down it became icy. With him was 
the third member of his party, Marylou Hayden, who, unable to reach 
him after his triple fall, returned over the summit of the Bells, descended, 
and then climbed up the ice slope. She found him hanging precariously, 
about to fall again, and carried him toa comparatively safe and sheltered 
ledge, thus undoubtedly saving him from more serious injuries or death. 
The relief party from Aspen was led by Bob Craig and Charles Houston 
of Kg fame, who supervised his medical care until the morning sun per- 
mitted him to be brought down the difficult ice and scree. He suffered a 
broken knee, arm, ribs and jawbone but was married two weeks later and 
when visited at the close of camp was recovering rapidly. 

On the following Wednesday a meeting was arranged with the Colo- 
rado Mountain Club at the summit of West Maroon Pass. In the brilliant 
sunshine of a perfect day the van of our party of twenty-six raised the 
A.M.C. flag at 11 a.m. The Colorado folk, who were camping at Pitts- 
burg, 10 miles to the south, were a little behind schedule, so that meals 
were eaten and some A.M.C. members had departed before the Colorado 
climbers arrived, but nonetheless a very happy get-together ensued. The 
historic meeting of East and West was authoritatively filmed, and the time 
for parting arrived too soon. This was another high spot of the camp. 

The region was a photographer’s delight, and it is estimated that 8000 
photographs were taken. But the mountains were supreme and the 
A.M.C. climbers’ enthusiasm for them was enormous. 

Davin WILson 


The Colorado camp proved a successful venture and was, in fact, the 
largest August Camp ever operated. It was attended by a total of 124 
people including the leaders, 56 men and 68 women. 1 19 of these came 
from East-Coast points, about half traveling by plane. Nearly all stayed 


*See also under Accidents for Dr. Houston’s account. 
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for two weeks. There were no climbing injuries and but few were made 
uncomfortable by the altitude. 

Other western trips-appear to be well worthwhile if suitable locations 
can be found.’.,, © _, 
FRANK M. Lewis, Chairman, August Camp Committee 


wg 

Dinosaur Monument Canyon Trip, July 21-27, 1956. As a result of 
enthusiasm aroused by the 1955 A.M.C. rubber-boat excursion down the 
Green River in Dinosaur National Monument, Utah and Colorado, a 
second six-day trip was made in July, 1956, under the leadership of 
Helen M. Fair and conducted by W. Emerson Scott, professional lecturer 
and representative of Hatch River Expeditions, rubber-boat operators, 
of Vernal, Utah. 

The main party traveled in two 24-foot, 10-man, pontoon-type neo- 
prene rubber rafts supplied by Hatch. These boats, admirably adapted 
for rapids, have inflated sides and heavy rubber-sheet bottoms. Horizontal 
wooden frames, placed about one foot up, served to hold food chests and 
camping dufflebags free from the bottom. Passengers sat on inflated edges, 
with feet off the bottom. Those who inadvertently happened to be stand- 
ing on the bottom during one heavy rapid were thrown off their feet and 
bounced around like pop-corn in a hot skillet. Each boat was manned 
by two oarsmen, one a professional who gave orders to the other tourist 
oarsman. Oarsmen generally faced upstream, except in serious rapids, 
when they faced downstream and rowed against current for better control. 
* An outstanding attraction was the use of four aluminum canoes: two 
private, owned by Homer Dodge and George Rentoumis, and two Club 
canoes. Various members alternated in paddling the Club canoes, one 
open, the other decked over with splash cover. All duffle was stored on 
the rafts, thus allowing more latitude for adventure in rapids-running by 
avoiding the calamity of possible outfit loss. Difficult rapids were re- 
served for experts, intermediate courses for intermediates, easier riffles for 
novices. At Little Stinker Rapids canoes were repeatedly carried back 
upstream over an easy portage to allow several paddlers to try their luck. 
The rubber-boat passengers were in such close touch with the canoeists, 
that all felt they had actually or vicariously run each rapid. Route choice 
thus became the subject of constant, animated debate. 

The descent of the Green River in Dinosaur is from an elevation of 
5355 feet to 4705 feet, representing a fall of 650 feet in 60 miles, or an 
average grade of slightly less than 11 feet per mile. In the canyons the 
grade is 18 feet per mile, and according to the U.S. Geological Survey 
water in some places rushes along at speeds approaching 20 m.p.h. 

For the guidance of future Green River cruisers, the following data, 
based on the writer’s somewhat incomplete notes on the main rapids 
encountered, may be of value. D signifies decked, U undecked, canoe. All 
these rapids needed careful reconnaissance. 


Name of rapid Run by Remarks 


Lodore Canyon 
Upper Disaster Falls DU One route not intrinsically so difficult, 
but upset likely to carry victim into 
dangerous Lower Disaster Falls. 
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Lower Disaster Falls No ‘Immense waves. Run only by rubber 
boats. 


Little Stinker Rapids DU Cross-currents tend to draw _ boats 
toward huge boulder at foot. 


Triplet Falls D Bad reefs alongshore necessitated mid- 
stream course through high hay- 
stacks, which might swamp open 
canoes. 

Hell’s Half-mile 


First part No Worst rapids of trip, consisting of two 
wild pitches, run only by rubber 
boats (no extra passengers). 


Last part DU _ Solo paddler of one undecked canoe 
capsized against boulder at foot of 
rapids. Canoeist able to land, but 
canoe wrapped around rock, frac- 
tured, salvaged, temporarily re- 
paired. 


Whirlpool Canyon DU _ Several heavy rapids, which open 
canoes ran mostly down less choppy, 
narrow corridors. 


Split Mountain Canyon Waves seemed too high for undecked 
canoes. 
Moonshine Rapids D 
Schoolboy Rapids D Toughest rapid of canyon. 
Ingleby Rapids D Tremendous boulder in midstream. 


Of the above-mentioned rapids, George Rentoumis and Alma Helbing, 
in a decked canoe, ran all except Lower Disaster and the first drop of 
Hell’s Half-mile. The tumultuous nature of the Green River rapids, 
with their powerful cross-currents, created the impression among some 
participating canoeists that such techniques as crossdraw strokes, “setting”’ 
and back-paddling through high waves, so successfully practised on 
smaller Eastern rivers, were of less effectiveness on the Green. Need for 
improved splash-cover design, to withstand haystacks better, shed water 
without accumulation, and permit quick adjustment and escape, were 
clearly indicated. For more detailed discussion of canoeing aspects, see 
comments by Rentoumis, which follow this article. 

While canoe diversions added real spice to the trip, they also entailed 
new responsibilities for the leader, Helen Fair, who showed rare tact 
in acting as a good-natured splash-cover in accepting and coordinating 
the conflicting demands of rubber raftsmen, canoeists, Father Neptune 
and Father Time. 

Four spectacular campsites, located mostly among box elders or cotton- 
woods, offered enjoyable relaxation. Aquatic coasts on inflated air mat- 
tresses provided popular sport. Compared with the intense daytime 
heat, the nights were surprisingly comfortable. During only one night 
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did the writer sleep without a blanket; on one night a single blanket 
was barely sufficient. During the last evening a pleasant joint campfire 
was shared with members of the Sierra Club, who were cruising separately. 

As for wildlifé, we were fortunate in obtaining a view, at 100 yards, of 
several Rocky Mountain sheep, which were starting from river-level 
to ascend a cliffe Two enormous rams mounted a rock promontory and 
proudly gazed-at us in faultless taxidermic style. A beaver was filmed 
at close quarters. Mule deer were seen, also mountain lion tracks in 
the sand. Three harmless snakes of different species inhabited bushes 
around Jones Brook Camp. No rattlers were seen. Only eighteen dif- 
ferent kinds of birds were observed. 

The canyon cliffs of the Green River, reaching to heights of 3000 
feet, offered an excellent opportunity to observe the layers of rock 
formed from sediments deposited during the millions of years of the 
earth’s history. The canyon trip has well been termed “a journey through 
the ages”. Here’s hoping for continued protection of these magnificent 
canyons from obliteration by power-dam proponents! 


LAWRENCE I. GRINNELL 


Canoeing Aspects of the Green River Trip. Canoe-wise, the Green 
River rapids differ in several ways from those of the rivers of the East. 
The following outliné may illustrate some differences which challenge 
the ability and resourcefulness of the expert. 


(1) The combination of large water-volume, considerable drop per 
mile, and boulder-strewn bottom result in illogically twisting, mysterious 
currents. 

(2) In the narrow sections of the river, its speed is greater than that 
of our rivers—the Lehigh, Esopus, and Westfield. 

(3) Spray-covers are very necessary in the more difficult sections, since 
one encounters standing waves measuring 8 feet from trough to peak. 

(4) The canoeist is bothered by the river’s silt-loaded, opaque color 
and afternoon upstream winds, which prevent easy determination of 
the safest passages. 

(5) In general, the shape of above-water boulders in Eastern rivers 
results in a water “cushion” immediately adjacent to the boulder which 
the canoeist can utilize to prevent contact. On many occasions, however, 
the Green River boulders had no water cushion. The effect appeared 
to be one of drawing the canoe towards and under the boulders. 

(6) Differences in speed of adjacent currents must always be con- 
sidered. Abrupt transfer from swift water to slow or back-eddy water 
resulted in canoe upsets. 

(7) Canyon walls, undercut at the outside of river curves, are con- 
sidered quite dangerous, since the action of the water may result in 
immediate rollover and rotation similar to the action at the bottom 
of a waterfall. 

(8) The “side-roller” problem consisted of standing waves at an angle 
to the main current, seemingly unobtrusive as the canoeist negotiated 
a tongue or normal haystacks. The side-roller would then cause a very 
sudden upset of the canoe. At times these rollers seemed as effective as 
concrete walls in preventing passage of the canoes. The importance of 
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canoeist balance cannot be overemphasized in successfully handling this 
situation. 

(9) The whirlpool effect was sometimes quite pronounced. The whirl- 
pools were 20 to 30 feet in diameter but did not appear to be lower at 
their centers. Some whirlpools seemed to be traveling upstream. 

(10) Inexplicable eddies of apparently still water were sometimes ob- 
served in mid-stream, surrounded completely by swirling turbulence. 


GEORGE RENTOUMIS 


ACCIDENTS 


(See also under Alpina and Canoeing) 


The Accident on Mount Clay. On Wednesday, September 5, 
James L. Frost of 229 East 33rd St., Baltimore, Md., a Johns Hopkins 
medical student, left the Lakes-of-the-Clouds Hut and started over the 
range, planning to spend the night at Madison Hut. Frost was alone. 
The day was cool, with the Northern Peaks in clouds. 

At the point where the Mt. Clay Loop leaves the Gulfside Trail he 
left the Gulfside and soon reached the summit of Clay. Continuing along 
the Loop he came upon a knapsack in the middle of the trail, but a few 
feet from the summit of Mt. Clay. 

Frost noticed a note pinned to the pack and stopped to read it. The 
note, dated the Sunday before, signed by some members of the Adiron- 
dack Mountain Club, said in effect: “Fellow hiker, we hope you are OK. 
Have shouted and looked about for you. Hope our fears are ill-founded. 
Will report your pack at Madison Hut.” 

Frost, upon reading the note written three days before, was himself 
curious as to why a fellow hiker should leave a full pack in the trail at 
such a spot. He looked about and noticed that a steep gully made up 
almost at the trailside not far from where the knapsack was resting. Going 
down into the gully, which drops away toward the Great Gulf on the 
east slope of Mt. Clay, he discovered a cap some 300 feet from the trail. 
Going down the steep slope he soon saw a glove, and at a point some 
600 feet from the trail he came upon the body of a man. 

A quick investigation told medical student James Frost that the man 
was dead. He returned at once to Mt. Washington and reported his 
find to the Mt. Washington Observatory. Word was soon flashed to the 
valley and by noon a party was being organized to bring the body down 
from Mt. Clay. This party included State Trooper Roger Gauthier; 
Ranger Herbert Adams, of the U. S. Forest Service; Emmett Buckley, 
of the State Forestry Department; some fifteen U. S. Army men stationed 
at nearby Camp Dodge, under the direction of Lt. James Watts, and 
myself. At the new Air Force building on Mt. Washington the group 
met Mr. Frost, who was to show the party where the body was. 

After a rest at the summit of Clay we descended into the steep gully 
where Mr. Frost said the body would be found. I observed the body to 
be that of a man dressed in shorts, T-shirt and sneakers. The body was 
lying on its back in the center of the gully, upon a mass of rocks. From 
the many cuts and bruises covering the head, face, arms and legs of the 


victim it was easy to see that the ill-fated tramper had rolled and tumbled 
a great distance. 
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Pictures were taken by Trooper Gauthier and the body was lashed 
to a stretcher. The task now began of carrying the body up the steep 
slope of Mt. Clay.:It had been decided to return the way we came. Cover- 
ing the 600 feet tothe Loop trail was by far the hardest part of the task. 
The footing was loose stones and quite wet. On several occasions large 
boulders were loosened and they crashed down the gully toward the 
Great Gulf with a-véngeance. From a point on the Mt. Washington Auto 
Road the body was taken to the Glen House by an Army vehicle. There 
it was transferred to an ambulance and taken to the Wilson Funeral 
Home in nearby Gorham. 

From a wallet, found in the knapsack, the man was thought to be 
John G. Ochab, of 44 Cedar St., Garfield, N. J. This same John Ochab, 
age 37, had been reported to the New Hampshire State Police two days 
before as missing, by a sister in New Jersey. Mr. Ochab had been reported 
going to the White Mountains alone, by bus, on August 17 for two weeks 
of climbing. He was due home Labor Day. When he failed to return his 
sister notified authorities in New Hampshire. 

At the Wilson Funeral Home, Coos County Medical Examiner L. P. 
Beaudoin ruled the death accidental, due to falling. He said the man 
had been dead at least five days. 

What exactly happened to John G. Ochab no one will ever know. 
Since his death it has been learned that he stayed one night at the Pink- 
ham Notch Camp. He was treated by a Gorham doctor for severe blisters 
on his feet. He had purchased sneakers in Gorham and had sent his 
leather boots home. 

Walking alone over the Northern Peaks, he set his pack down on the 
summit of Clay. From then on it’s only speculation as to what happened. 
Perhaps he stepped close to the edge of the gully to take a picture, or 
get a better view. No camera was found, but one could nevertheless be 
hidden among the many rocks. 

It had been a very rainy week and the rocks were wet and slippery. 
The gully in which he met his death had many ledges from which he 
could have fallen. The position of his cap and glove in relationship to 
the body, plus the condition of the body, indicated that he fell, then 
rolled and tumbled down the steep slope. Death was, I am sure, quick 
and without pain. 

This brings to thirty-nine the number who have died on or about Mt. 
Washington. 

Paut T. DoHERTy, Conservation Officer 


The accident on Maroon Bells, Colorado. On August 5, Ralph Mel- 
ville, Hutmaster at Pinkham Notch in 1946, with two companions, one 
girl and one boy, reached the summit of Maroon Bells uneventfully, and 
started to descend. Melville tried to glissade on a steep snow slope, lost 
his footing, and catapulted down a gully. He was arrested several times 
but always fell again, and ended up at the bottleneck at the foot of the 
gully semi-conscious and badly injured. He attempted to climb down 
over the overhang at the lower end of the gully, and in so doing fell 
again and would have been killed but for the timely assistance of one 
of his companions. 

As soon as the fall took place his two companions, unable to go down 
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the steep snow without a rope, divided up. The boy rushed down to 
Maroon Lake to the A.M.C. camp for assistance. The girl, an unusually 
courageous and strong person, went down the route up which they had 
come, traversed the entire base of the mountain, and worked her way 
up the slope down which she thought Melville had fallen. Almost seven 
hours after the accident she succeeded in climbing the last thousand 
feet of snow and reached the overhang down which Melville was attempt- 
ing to come. She arrived about the time he was starting to climb down, 
and was able to support him over the overhang and to drag him into a 
narrow snow cave just as night fell. She gave him clothing and food, 
and remained with him until help arrived. Her male companion in the 
meantime had mobilized the A.M.C. camp, and a group of climbers from 
the valley set out at 9 p.m. After a one-hour horseback ride they climbed 
through the scree and brush to the foot of the snow slope, where all save 
four remained for the rest of the night. The four, including the doctor,1 
reached Melville about 2 a.m., gave first-aid, and settled down for dawn. 
Melville was later lowered on a stretcher over the steep snow and carried 
down to the road uneventfully. 

The accident occurred because none of the party was an experienced 
climber, and they were wearing flat-soled leather shoes. Melville could 
not possibly have glissaded in these shoes safely, particularly with his 
lack of experience. 

The conduct of his companions is deserving of the highest praise. 
Particularly the girl [Marylou Hayden] who did a really magnificent 
feat of climbing, deserves mention. Had it not been for her courage, 
endurance, and intelligence, Melville would have tried to go over the 
overhang himself, and undoubtedly would have fallen to his death. 


CHARLES S. Houston 


WHITE MOUNTAIN QUIZ NO. 5 


LAKEs AND STREAMS 
(Answers will be found on page 284) 


1. What is the highest permanent lake in the mountains? Mention a 
semi-permanent (wet-weather) lake, important enough to have a 
name, which lies still higher. 


2. What other lakes lie above 4000 feet? 
Note: There are fewer than a half-dozen of these. (Omit the insignifi- 
cant Deer Lake, ca. 4200 ft., in Jobildunk Ravine, and Red Pond, 
ca. 4400 ft., in the Pleasant-Franklin col.) 


3. What is the largest lake, lying wholly in New Hampshire, 
a) south of the Sandwich Range (omitting Winnipesaukee)? 
Newfound, Squam, Sunapee, Winnisquam? 
b) in the region southeast and east of the Sandwich Range? 
Chocorua, Conway, Ossipee, Silver? 
c) north of Dixville Notch? 
First, Second, Third Connecticut, Francis? 


Dr. Charles S. Houston.—Ep. 


4. 


10. 
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Following is a list of mountains and another of lakes or ponds each 

of which lies close to one of these mountains. Pair off the members 

of the two lists on_this basis. 

Mountains: a) Bosebuck, b) Doyblehead, c) Lafayette, d) Monadnock, 
e) Percy Peaks, f) Sanguinari, g) Tremont, h) White Horse Ledge. 

Lakes or ponds: 1) L, Aziscoos, 2) Christine L., 3) Dublin P., 4) and 5) 
Echo L. (two cases), 6) L. Gloriette, 7) Mountain P., 8) Sawyer P. 


. What lake or pond is the source of 
a) the Merrimack, d) the Connecticut, 
b) the Pemigewasset, e) the Androscoggin, 
c) the Pemigewasset f) the Lower Ammonoosuc, 
East Branch, g) the Upper Ammonoosuc? 


. Identify the rivers which are briefly described as follows: 


a) From S.E. of Monadnock N., N.E., and E. to the Merrimack at 
Penacook. 

b) From Jobildunk Ravine S.W., S., and S.E. to the Pemigewasset at 
Plymouth. 

c) From Kinsman Notch N.W. to the Lower Ammonoosuc near 
Woodsville. 

d) From the slopes of Mts. Kancamagus and Huntington E. to the 
Saco. 

e) From Evans Notch’S. into Charles Pond. 

f) From the vicinity of Mt. Magalloway S.S.E. to the Magalloway at 
the Maine—N. H. state line. 


. Divide the following rivers into four classes, of two each, according 


as they empty into a) the Connecticut, b) the Lower Ammonoosuc, 

c) the Saco, d) the Androscoggin: 

1) Dry, 2) Gale, 3) Indian Stream, 4) Israel, 5) Little, 6) Moose, 
7) Rocky Branch, 8) Sunday. 


. Pair off the brooks in List I with the ranges in List II upon which they 


lie: 

I. a) Blue, b) Bunnell, c) Cold, d) Eliza, e) Imp, f) Kedron, g) Sab- 
baday, h) Skookumchuck. 

II. 1) Carter-Moriah, 2) Franconia, 3) Kinsman, 4) Northern Presi- 
dentials, 5) Pilot, 6) Royce-Baldface, 7) Sandwich, 8) Willey. 


. Pair off the brooks in List I with the lakes or ponds in List II which 


they drain: 

I. a) Austin, b) Cascade, c) Chickwolnepy, d) Crawford, e) Har- 
vard, f) Peabody. 

II. 1) Ammonoosuc L., 2) Bog P. (Franconia Notch), 3) Dream L., 
4) Gentian P., 5) Lonesome L., 6) Success P. 


What notches separate the headwaters of the following pairs of 
streams? 

a) Wild River and Bog Brook 

b) Mohawk River and Clear Stream 

c) Bearcamp and Beebe Rivers 

d) Bear and Swift Cambridge Rivers 
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11. Identify the ponds, rivers, étc., which are characterized as follows: 

a) The pond, low-lying (1107 ft.) and fairly large (86 acres), is not 
easily accessible, as no road or trail approaches it; however, two 
railway lines pass close by. 

b) The river flows for nearly half a mile through a series of caves and 
large potholes, for the most part underground. 

c) The chain of small ponds lies at 2400 ft. in a depression between 
two low rounded summits, two miles apart, both of which have 
precisely the same name. 

d) The river, formerly unknown, appeared suddenly after a great 
storm in about 1775, falling over a cliff 100 ft. high on the west 
side of the notch. After another storm, in 1826, it changed its bed 
a few rods to the north, leaving only a small stream to go over the 
cliff. 

e) The pond, adjoining the Magalloway River, lies at so nearly the 
same level that, while generally water flows from it into the river, 
at times the flow takes the opposite direction. 

f) The highest reliable spring in the mountains. 


12. Check the correct alternative, in each instance: 

a) Lost Pond, in Pinkham Notch, is drained 1) to the N., by the 
Peabody River; 2) to the S., by the Ellis River; 3) by both. 

b) The Greeley Ponds, in Mad River Notch, are drained 1) to the N., 
by the Hancock Branch; 2) to the S., by Mad River; 3) by both. 

c) The Carter Notch Lakes are drained 1) to the N., by Nineteen- 
Mile Brook; 2) to the S., by Wildcat Brook; 3) by both. 

d) Zealand Pond, in Zealand Notch, is drained 1) to the N., by Zea- 
land River; 2) to the S., by Whitewall Brook; 3) by both. 


RoserT L. M. UNDERHILL 


HUTS AND TRAILS 


(See also under Organizations: New England Trail Conference) 


Volunteer Trail-Maintenance in the White Mountains. At an in- 
terchapter meeting of the A.M.C. on May 12, 1956, Fran Maker, Coun- 
cillor of Trails, brought forth the fact that the regular A.M.C. Trail 
Crew was faced with a major problem in bringing the A.M.C. trails up 
to the usual Club standard. He told the meeting that due to unusually 
great damage to the trails by hurricanes, and also to the fact that the 
Trail Crew had in recent years been taking over more construction work 
on bridges and shelters, the condition of the trails themselves had for 
some time been slipping below standard. Fran reported that he proposed 
to seek volunteer help from the Club membership. 

Seymour Smith, Chairman of Trails of the Connecticut Chapter, sent 
a letter to several of the Chapter members who, he thought, might be 
interested in volunteering their assistance in working on trails in the 
White Mountains, worded (in part): “Here we go! Organize a group 
for a visit to the Hills. Make several days’ attack on the mountain brush. 
Yes, this will mean vacation time. Could it be spent more enjoyably? 
Pleasant exercise, good food, daily swims, fine mountain air and good 
sleeping. And the song of the white-throated sparrows to cheer us on 
the way.” 
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Although six people volunteered, only four were eventually able to 
make the trip, Margaret Clark, Elizabeth Speirs, Seymour Smith and 
Sidney Clark. As Seymour said, “What we lack in quantity, we make up 
for in quality.” - 

We planned to make Oe Lake Hut our headquarters and work 
on day-trips out ofthere. The hutmaster at Lonesome was Ray Lavender, 
Jr. and Ray’s assistant was Peter Brandt. These boys did everything pos- 
sible to make our stay enjoyable. 

When we arrived at the hut on July 14, we found a note from Seymour, 
telling us that he had gone down the east side of the lake, up the Fishin’ 
Jimmy Trail, and over towards North Kinsman. On that day, therefore, 
we worked in two separate parties,-Seymour as a crew of one on the 
Cascade Brook Trail, and the Fishin’ Jimmy Trail to a point of sag 
below the last climb to Kinsman Junction. He reported that there was 
light-to-moderate clearing needed. 

The other three of us worked on the Cascade Brook Trail south from 
Lonesome for about 0.7 miles. The footway was very bad in places, due 
to rotting corduroy. It was very wet, and full of big holes. 

During the afternoon there were two hard thunderstorms, and we were 
continually putting on and taking off our rain gear. It rained every day 
but one, while we were in the mountains, and we became quite accus- 
tomed to trudging home soaking wet. There was always a cup of hot.tea 
or hot soup for us when we returned to base camp, and this, together 
with dry clothes, renewed our spirits. 

We had brought along plenty of bug dope, but never used it, inas- 
much as the temperature was at record lows, even going as far down as 
38° one night. It was too cold for the bugs, and we had to give up 
swimming in the lake after the first two days. 

In the evening we gathered around the stove, and by lamplight Eliza- 
beth read to us from Annie Trumbull Slosson’s book about Fishin’ 
Jimmy, the kindly old man for whom the trail is named. 

The following morning (Sunday, July 15) we were up at the sound of 
the gong at 6 a.m. and after breakfast we went to work on the Lonesome 
Lake Trail from the hut to Coppermine Col. There was considerable 
sprout growth on this trail, and it made for plenty of hard work for the 
crew. After lunch we gave the trail up Cannon Mountain a light brush 
for about 14-mile. We returned (in the rain) to the hut at 4. 

Monday morning we were joined at Coppermine Col by Trailmaster 
Joel Nichols. Joel is a long, lean boy who has been many years with 
the trails and who takes his work very seriously. We five worked along 
from Coppermine Col on the Kinsman Ridge Trail, over the third, 
second, and well along to the summit of the first of the Cannon Balls. 
About 4 p.m. we started back for the hut. Need I tell you that it was 
raining? Joel with his long stride went on ahead, and stopped long 
enough at the hut to write us a note, which read, 

“Thank you all for the great job that you are doing. “The Path Boys’ 
really appreciate such spirit and willingness to work. Thanks again for 
giving this ‘Lanky One’ something to eat. Come to Whitefield when you 
can. You are most welcome, always.” The note was signed, ‘““The Great 
Stone Face”’. 

On Tuesday morning we awoke to quite a rainstorm, so we decided to 
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work near the hut. We constructed log bridges over mud holes on the 
Lonesome Lake Trail near the Around-the-Lake junction, and completed 
brushing out the Cascade Brook Trail to the junction with the Kinsman 
Pond Trail. 

On Wednesday, our last day, the sun shone beautifully, and Elizabeth 
and I drove home. Margaret and Seymour remained and worked from 
8.30 a.m. until 6 p.m. clearing on the Fishin’ Jimmy Trail to Kinsman 
Junction. They lunched at Kinsman Pond, and then cleared the Kins- 
man Ridge Trail north from Kinsman Junction. After supper they went 
down to Lafayette Place and thence home. 


Cascade Brook Trail 


Hut to Kinsman Pond Trail 1.1m. 
Fishin’ Jimmy Trail 

Outlet of lake to Kinsman Jct. 2.0 m. 
Lonesome Lake Trail 

East of hut 0.1 m. 

Hut to Coppermine Col 1.0m. 


Kinsman Ridge Trail 
Coppermine Col to Kinsman Jct., less 
uncleared section 2.6 m. 


Total 6.8 m. 
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The mileage cleared seems low; however, it should be kept in mind 
that we were operating in a hurricane-damaged area (1938 and more 
recent blows). New growth is extremely heavy, and this fact is the major 
problem of the A:M.C. crews. a 

While this all sounds like a great deal of hard work,—and it was,—work 
of this nature is always.a pleasure. 

It is the express“wish of those who took part in this venture that it 
may be an annual event, and that as each year goes on more people 
will join us in this very worthwhile endeavor. 

SipNEY C. CLARK 


The Committee on Trails wish to thank the Connecticut Chapter 
volunteer trail-work party led by Seymour R. Smith. Very commendable 
work was accomplished in the Lonesome Lake-Kinsman Range area. 
Approximately seven miles of sorely needed standardizing was completed 
along heavily overgrown trails during a period in which the usual 
amount of bad weather prevailed. The quality of the work was re- 
peatedly acclaimed by the Trail Crew, who are not normally prone to 
recognize the unprofessional. 

We wish to recommend again, as in APPALACHIA for June, 1956, p. 100, 
that all consider this enjoyable and worthwhile activity in making plans 
for the summer of 1957. Assistance and ideas for what might be a novel 
and different experience for your group will be submitted upon request 
addressed to Trails, in care of the Club office. 


F. R. Maker, Councillor of Trails 


The Forest Service has erected a survival shelter in Edmands Col. 
This Quonset-type building, of corrugated metal, is situated within a few 
feet of the trail at the depression between Jefferson and Adams, about 
halfway from the summit of Washington to the Madison Huts. Many 
experienced mountaineers have long considered this region one of the 
most potentially hazardous in the White Mountains.1 Although the hut 
is not equipped with blankets or supplies, being intended merely for 
emergency use, the shelter it affords might well save the lives of trampers 
caught by one of those sudden storms which, above timberline, are often 
accompanied by extreme cold and winds of highly dangerous intensity. 

The Army cooperated with the Forest Service in this undertaking by 
flying in some five tons of building materials by helicopter from the 
Fabyan Guard Station near Twin Mountain. 


The pedestrian bridge over the New York Thruway at Southfields 
was opened on Sunday, July 15, in a brief ceremony held by the New 
York-New Jersey Trail Conference, marking a triumph for the walking 
brotherhood over the ruthless construction methods of the Thruway 
Authority. 

When the Thruway was designed to go north from Suffern along the 
east bank of the Ramapo River, slicing off all the fine slopes and ancient 
rock shelters that formed the western edge of the Interstate Park, walkers 
foresaw trouble. At several of the stations along the Erie Railway used 
by walkers, highways would provide passage across the Thruway to the 


1See the article in this issue, “Climbing Safely in the White Mountains.” 
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Park. But there is no road eastward from Southfields station, most pop- 
ular of all with the walkers, where several trails and trail connections 
were laid out direct from the river. In 1950 the Palisades Interstate 
Park Commission acknowledged the interest of walkers by constructing a 
solid footbridge on stone piers over the Ramapo River to replace various 
older makeshift arrangements. But to the Thruway engineers walkers 
hardly exist. To them a three-mile detour on busy highways seemed not 
unreasonable, and a pedestrian bridge would cost $60,000, far too much 
for a handful of people. 

The walking clubs, through the Conference and through individual 
protests, resolutions, and petitions, set to work. William Burton, A.M.C., 
chairman of the Conference’s trail committee and an engineer experi- 
enced in costs and specifications, drew up plans for a satisfactory bridge 
costing $20,000. In the hot, dry August of 1954 the Thruway Authority 
wrote that its inspector had found at Southfields station but few foot- 
marks, a sure sign that only a few eccentrics would want a crossing there. 
More letters, hundreds of signatures, steady protest finally made an im- 
pression. It was conceded that a suitable bridge might be built for 
$30,000; then, that the money might be found. Finally work was started 
in 1955, to be held up by steel shortages. 

Then on short notice came word that the bridge was finished. About 
fifty people learned of it in time to attend the opening, with representa- 
tives of the Thruway Authority and the Palisades Interstate Park. 


RUTH GILLETTE Harpy 


ROADS 


Roads to Katahdin. Outdoor enthusiasts traveling to and from Katah- 
din and Baxter State Park will welcome a number of highway improve- 
ments made on the southerly approaches to this area. Further improve- 
ments are also contemplated, as noted below. 

The road from Brownville to Millinocket has been in process of being 
widened and tarred for its entire distance over the past few years, and 
the final dirt section was finished recently. It is now numbered Route 
11 by the Maine State Highway Department and, together with Route 
16 between Orono and Millinocket, is now as short and quick a road 
as the popular one which follows the Penobscot River. 

During the past summer the Great Northern Paper Company has 
graded, widened and extensively improved the road from Millinocket 
Lake to the Abol-Togue Pond:road junction. Future plans call for this 
section to be tarred, similar to the section from Millinocket to Milli- 
nocket Lake. The road from the Abol-Togue Pond junction to the new 
West Branch bridge at Abol Stream, which was graded and improved 
three years ago, has also been black-topped recently by the Company. 


C. F. BELCHER, Executive Director 


SCIENCE 


Geologic studies of Iztaccihuatl, México (17,338 ft.), were continued 
during July and August, 1956. A four-man party lived for 34 days in 
two small but permanent one-room houses constructed by the San Rafael 
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Paper Factory on the west side of the mountain, one called El Salto at 
11,955 feet and the other at Trancas at 11,207 feet. All personnel, geo- 
logic equipment, food,-and camping supplies were carried up from the 
Valley of Mexito. by jeep along narrow roads dug out the year before. 
Due to this welcome support arfd the enthusiastic assistance of Don W. 
Farnsworth, William ‘R. Farrand, and William P. Toppari, all of Ohio 
State University, the party was able to map in detail ten square miles of 
the west side from 11,150 to 13,120 feet and to cover in reconnaissance 
fashion another thirty square miles on the west, northwest, and north 
sides of the mountain. The weather situation in July was so bad that 
often clouds from the Valley below were around us by 10 o’clock and 
rain fell by 2 or g in the afternoon. Many a return to camp was made 
with wet boots and wet clothes. 

Evidence of two substages of glaciation older than that studied and 
reported in 1953 were discovered. In addition to the great moraines at 
altitudes of 12,700 to 10,170 feet, there is a series of’older eroded glacial 
deposits on ridges high above the deep canyons found at g,000-10,000 
feet, and also remnants of still older deposits left by glaciers from the 
mountain at 7970-8200 feet, some of these being beneath volcanic ash 
from other volcanoes a few miles to the west in the Valley of Mexico. 

One trip to the north side of La Cabeza allowed the party to visit a 
new refuge built early in 1956 (sleeps ten people on steel bed frames) at 
about 13,910 feet on a_route to the east side. This is the fourth alumi- 
num-and-wood refuge for climbers above timberline on the west side 
(not including two very old partly-destroyed stone buildings, or the 
new but locked houses built by the Paper Factory in the forests below). 
Topographic maps made from aerial photographs taken in 1945 now 
exist (Comision Cartografica Militar, Secretaria Defensa Nacional, Méx- 
ico, D.F., México: Iztaccihuatl, 14Q-h(107) and Popocatépetl, 14Q-h(123), 
scale 1:25,000, at $1.50, U.S. currency). These, however, indicate only 
the older pack trails at lower elevations, not the climbing routes. 


SIDNEY E. WHITE 


Unusual Visitors on Beacon Hill. The late, heavy snows of the 1956 
winter and spring seasons caused unusual movements of birds in the 
New England area. Such a trend was noticeable even in the Club’s back- 
yard at 5 Joy Street. As an experienced Bostonian I had grown familiar 
over the years with the countless pigeons, starlings and house sparrows 
who consider Boston’s Public Garden and Common their special prov- 
ince. Somehow until this year I had failed to notice that there were other,, 
more welcome, and quieter species who call Boston their winter home. 

While a bird-feeder hung in the Club’s rear yard proved a “Bohe- 
mian” place for English sparrows to get a morning coffee break or after- 
noon tea, it also showed us that chickadees and juncos spent the winter 
in the Hub. By mid-March word of its presence had spread to severak 
song sparrows roving about New England at the time. It didn’t take 
long for these melodious relatives to learn aggressive tactics from their 
English cousins in order to receive their fair share of seed. Probably the 
most aggressive member of this family was knocked down into our yard 
by an early April storm. He liked it so well that he stayed for three 
weeks, The fox sparrow was reported in numerous and varied quantity 
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in the area at the time, and a fair share were seen on Beacon Hill. Their 
ability to move leaves in search of food could only be equaled by the 
larger towhee or an energetic boy. It came to be respected by resident 
starlings and house sparrows. AS cia 

The sparrow family also sent us during April and May quantity visits 
from their white-throated and white-crowned branches. One of the high 
points of the spring occurred when a small, male white-throat passed 
some ten minutes of a drizzly April afternoon perched on the machine 
room window ledge, some two feet away from where I worked at a table 
inside. The familiar songs of both species, more generally associated 
with the spruce growth of the high ridges and alpine cols of northern 
New England, were heard in less developed voice for some three weeks 
in the center of Boston. 

The two large elms that form a part of our backyard must be home for 
literally some hundred or more birds at sometime during the year. 
Starlings and English sparrows are the most regular tenants. For a while 
in the spring a migratory sparrow hawk dispossessed some of the occu- 
pants while he enjoyed the bright lights and preyed on our local small 
game. His habits and antics were observed by a number of office workers 
whose windows faced into the back of our block. 

Robins arrived early in the spring and stayed into the warmth of May. 
Two pairs of towhees came in April and left with the robins, but not 
until they had scratched about every leaf in the area and sung their fa- 
miliar songs for many pairs of ears. A lone wood thrush visited sporadi- 
cally for several days at the end of April but still stayed long enough for 
positive identification. 

The height of my observations came early in a mid-May morning when 
I thought I saw a wood thrush sitting on the metal railing beside the 
stairs leading out and down from the rear of the parlor. A close look 
and‘ careful listening proved him to be one of those unusual treeline 
summer residents, an olive-backed thrush. Without leaving he stayed 
long enough for me to go down to the library, return with two bird 
books, and make a positive identification from both his dress and his 
unique, upward, reed-like song, that showed need of practice. 

To be able to see such as the above and others, like catbirds, warblers 
and grackles, without having to do more than look out of a window 
while one is working, and in the center of Boston, was a delightful sur- 
prise to me. Perhaps other members will investigate during another mi- 
gratory season and increase the list seen from 5 Joy Street during the 
winter and spring of 1956. 

C. F. Betcuer, Executive Director 


CONSERVATION 


Record of the 84th Congress. After former Secretary Mackay’s re- 
fusal to permit the Army to take over 10,700 acres of the Wichita Wild- 
life Preserve, Army influence got a bill introduced to give them the land 
outright. After hearings, the House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries kept the bill from a vote by not acting on it. At the same 
time a counter-measure was introduced by Representative Clair Engle 
(California) to limit such land grabs in future to those Congress au- 
thorized and requiring Army personnel to observe the fish and game 
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laws of the state they are in. This came before the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, which issued a strong report on the subject. 
This measure passed the House on the last day of the session, too late 
for action by the Senate. Both bills will undoubtedly be reintroduced 
next January. — . * 

Following the decisive vote to remove the threat of dams in the Dino- 
saur National Monument, Representatives Wayne N. Aspinwall (Colo- 
rado) and John P. Saylor (Pennsylvania) introduced a bill to make this 
monument a full-fledged national park, which it well deserves to be. It 
is hoped such status would make it more difficult to attempt in future 
to ruin the canyons by high-dam construction. The bill was long delayed 
by influences not easily identified and finally reached the floor of the 
House too late for passage. A similar fate came to a bill to make the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal along the Potomac River a national his- 
torical park. , 

Four new national parks have, however, been added to the system: 
one in the Virgin Islands, based in good part on the generous gifts of 
Laurence Rockefeller, Pea Ridge National Military Park in Arkansas, 
Horseshoe Bend National Military Park in Alabama, and the Booker T. 
Washington National Monument in Virginia. Appropriations for reha- 
bilitation and improvement of national parks and monuments have been 
considerably increased, as a beginning in a ten-year plan to meet, in 
some measure, the greatly increased use by the public. 

On the whole, the record of the 84th Congress was good in the widely 
scattered fields we include today as conservation—such as extending 
water-pollution control, encouraging work on small watersheds, and be- 
ginning the preservation of marsh lands. But problems in plenty remain 
for action by the next. One bad item included in the omnibus Rivers 
and Harbors Bill authorized construction of two high dams in Idaho, 
Bruce’s Eddy on the Clearwater and Penny Cliffs in the Selway-Bitter- 
root Wilderness, which would destroy large areas of fish-spawning. 
grounds and wildlife range as well as a magnificent wilderness. The 
President vetoed this bill for other reasons. When the measure comes up- 
in the next Congress, watch must be maintained by conservation groups. 
to keep these items out. 

Late in the session a bill was introduced by Senator Hubert Hum- 
phrey (Minnesota), co-sponsored by conservation-minded senators of 
both parties, which embodies an important new policy. It would estab- 
lish a National Wilderness Preservation System. The purpose at this. 
time was probably to get the idea before the public for discussion. (The: 
Boston Herald has already printed a strong editorial favoring the move.): 
It will be introduced again in the new Congress in 1957 and well de-- 
serves our study and support. 

RUTH GILLETTE HARDY 


Two proposed amendments to the New York State Constitution 
affecting the State Forest Preserve have aroused differences of opinion 
among conservationists. One, introduced by the legislative Committee on 
Natural Resources after several years’ study, would permit the cutting 
of a limited number of trees in the Forest Preserve in order to straighten 
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or modernize existing highways. ‘The second would allow the state to 
sell or dedicate to other forest or wildlife uses scattered tracts of ten 
acres or less within the seventeen “Forest Preserve counties” but outside 
the Adirondack and Catskill Preserves. Since these tracts are costly to 
administer and police, and can never by any definition be “wilderness”, 
many conservationists, including the New York Chapter of the A.M.C., 
favor the passage of the amendments as common sense. 

Both passed the 1956 session of the Legislature and will come up for 
the required second passage in January, 1957. If passed, they will be 
submitted to the voters in November. 

RuTH GILLETTE HARDY 


The Bay Circuit, which was first conceived in 1929 by Henry M. 
Channing and Charles S. Bird of the Trustees of Reservations, and then 
revived in 1954, finally received: legislative blessing this summer. A 
“green belt”, circling some twenty miles out from the State House in 
Boston, it swings from Newbury at its northern end to Duxbury on the 
south. In this area will be included historic sites, beauty spots, and open 
spaces, under the supervision of the Commission of Natural Resources. 
Still to be implemented, it is expected that by private agreement, gifts, 
and voluntary restrictions considerable tracts may be reserved for future 
generations. Typical of the terrain involved are the Concord and Sud- 
bury marshes, not suitable for house development, and holdings of the 
Trustees of Reservations: Old Town Hill, Newbury; Castle Hill, Ips- 
wich; Mount Ann Park, Gloucester; Cherry Hill, Medfield; Holt Hill, 
Andover; Whitney. Woods, Cohasset; and Pagan Hill, Dover. In a day 
when so much emphasis is being placed on million-dollar super-speed 
highways, it is refreshing to contemplate this effort to meet the needs of 
leisurely tourists and pleasure seekers, with little cost to the taxpayer. 
Though no new roads are planned for the region, certainly no modern 
divided highways, yet intersecting principal roads lead easily to home 
and urban areas. Existing roadways are to be used to provide a sem- 
blance of a parkway having the unique character of New England coun- 
try roads. 

Another classification of lands will be those bordering sections which 
the Commissioner of Natural Resources is directed to recommend should 
_ be subject to a restrictive agreement, easement or other control, in order 
to preserve the objectives of the measure. These areas will not immedi- 
ately be sought for outright ownership. 

Since acquisition of private lands for public purposes is always a 
thorny subject, the measure provides the safeguards that before any 
property can be taken by eminent domain, a hearing must be held in 
the town or city involved, and furthermore the approval of the town 
meeting or city council in the community must be obtained. The Com- 
missioner is also directed to make a survey of all lands held by the state 
or its political subdivisions in the Bay Circuit area to determine if any 
such property should be held for the purpose of the measure. 

This forward-looking bill reminds one of the establishment about 
seventy years ago of the Metropolitan Park System, which was helped 
so notably by the late Charles Eliot, landscape architect and founder 
of the Trustees of Public Reservations. It is interesting to note that the 
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present measure was written by Charles W. Eliot, Harvard professor of 
landscape architecture and regional planning, who is a nephew of the 
above Charles Eliot. _ 

or a Maryjorig Hurp 

- - « Ronatp L, GOWER 


Wildlife protection in the Soviet Union was commented on by Pro- 
fessor George P. Dementiev, Russian ornithologist, at the fifth general 
assembly of the International Union for the Protection of Nature at 
Edinburgh, Scotland, last June. He said that rare or local species of 
plants and animals are being protected in about forty preserves with a 
total area of about 3,500,000 acres. Complete protection is afforded to 
all species within these preserves. Among these species are flamingos and 
migratory birds, and animals ranging from beaver to the Asiatic tiger 
and the European aurochs. Apparently little attention is given to pro- 
tection outside of these areas. Although he claimed that a strict closed 
season is observed during breeding periods he could not explain why 
bands from birds, notably duck, had been returned to European orni- 
thologists indicating that the birds had been shot during the breeding 
period. No information was available as to the number of shooting 
permits issued, but a British observer who had visited the country recently 
had been told that the number was about 17,000. This compares with 
the more than 12,000,000 hunting licenses issued in the United States 
annually. 

KENNETH A. HENDERSON 


NATIONAL PARKS 


The National Park Service this year celebrated the fortieth anni- 
versary of its founding on August 25, 1916. During this period over 
540,000,000 persons have visited the parks and monuments under its 
control. All records for travel in the parks were broken this year, with 
attendance up some ten to fifteen percent over the 1955 figures. In 1916 
the Service had sixteen national parks and twenty-three national monu- 
ments under its control, and these were visited by 360,000 people. This 
year the Service administers 180 areas and the visitor-count is expected 
to come close to 60,000,000 persons. 

This tremendous increase in popularity has presented problems of 
development and control which have severely taxed the resources of the 
Service. The Mission 66 Program described in our last issue (APPALACHIA 
XXXI, 110-11) is gradually correcting this situation. Thus the Park 
Service budget for the current fiscal year has been raised to $68,000,000 
from the $45,000,000 appropriated the previous year, which is designed 
to make the facilities offered adequate for the tremendous increase in 
travel envisaged by 1966. 

The possibility of a national park in the Virgin Islands (mentioned 
in APPALACHIA XXX, 423-4) has definitely become a fact with the passage 
of H.R. 5299, signed by the President August 6, 1956. This bill au- 
thorizes the acquisition of some 10,000 acres, mostly on the Island of St. 
John. About half of this land has already been acquired by Laurence S. 
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Rockefeller, with a view to donating it for this purpose. It is hoped 
that this, the twenty-ninth park in the system, can be activated soon. 
(For a description of this area see APPALACHIA XXVII, 430-35.) 


KENNETH A. HENDERSON 


ORGANIZATIONS 


The Annual Meeting of the New England Trail Conference was 
held at the University of Massachusetts on March 17, 1956. Existing trail 
conditions in New England were reported as follows: 

The floods in the fall of 1955 did considerable damage to trails in 
some parts of Connecticut, and it was stated that some relocation of 
the Appalachian Trail might be necessary as well as new logs cut for 
brook-crossings where the old ones had been washed away by rising 
waters. Floods accounted for very little trail damage in Massachusetts, 
and fairly complete reports indicated that the Appalachian Trail is in 
good condition throughout the state. 

A major project in Massachusetts trail coverage has recently been 
completed under the enthusiastic direction of Walter Banfield. Through 
the efforts of the Berkshire Chapter, A.M.C., the Worcester Chapter, 
G.M.C., the Metawampe Club, the University of Massachusetts Student 
Outing Club, and the East Leverett Boy Scout troop, the Metacomet 
Trail, which formerly stopped at the Connecticut-Massachusetts line, 
now extends northward along the crest of the traprock ridge bordering 
the Connecticut River as far as Mt. Grace in northern Massachusetts. 
Eventually, it is hoped, the trail will continue to Mt. Monadnock. For 
those interested in walking this very scenic trail, a more detailed account 
of its location, together with highway and river crossings, is contained 
in the June 1956 edition of New England Trails, which is available 
through the New England Trail Conference at 10¢ a copy. 

Rhode Island trails were reported in good condition after repairs 
of some hurricane damage in the fall of 1955. A section of trail south 
of Beach Pond Road has been relocated due to government experimental 
activities in that area. 

The report from the Green Mountain Club concerning trails in Ver- 
mont indicates that both the Long Trail and the Appalachian Trail, 
from Long Trail Lodge to Barnard Gulf, were worked on last summer 
by the Long Trail Patrol, which cleared trails for eleven weeks. Shelters 
in Vermont which have been constructed or are in the process of con- 
struction are Swezey Camp, Bromley Camp (replacing old Bromley 
Lodge), and Sunnyside Camp (built in the Killington area to replace 
Spring Lake). 

In New Hampshire the Chocorua Mountain Club has been active in 
trail maintenance and reported that work had been done on the Jim 
Liberty trail and the Champney Falls trail. The Chatham Trails As- 
sociation has opened a new trail to Deer Hill Spring and contemplates 
trail relocation over Big Deer. The Randolph Mountain Club reported 
on extensive and interesting trail activities which have previously been 
described in APPALACHIA XXX, 598 (December, 1955). 

In Maine a relocation of the Appalachian Trail along the east bank 
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of the Sourdnahunk was necessitated by the loss of the cable bridge 
during the winter of 1954-55, and it was hoped that further relocation 
in that area could be accomplished in 1956 from Abol Falls to the bare 
ledges at the eastend of Rainbow Lake, thereby eliminating 5 miles of 
road walk. Walkers planning to traverse the Appalachian Trail between 
Little Wilson Stream Campsite and the former site of Savage Mills were 
warned to use caution until more trail work could be done. It was hoped 
that the 714-mile Bemis relocation could be ready for travel by the sum- 
mer of 1956. 

Carl O. Chauncey was reelected chairman of the New England Trail 
Conference, with members of the executive committee remaining the 
same except for the resignation of Francis T. Worrell. With the election 
of a new secretary, the official address of the New England Trail Con- 
ference now changes to 208 Pearl Street, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


JEAN M. YOUNGDALE, Secretary, New England Trail Conference 


The American Association of Swiss Alpine Club Members was or- 
ganized last April in New York City for the purposes, among others, of 
facilitating membership in the Swiss Alpine Club for Americans, pro- 
moting fellowship and organizing meetings among members of the Swiss 
Alpine Club residing in the United States, and stimulating the love of 
mountains and of mountain climbing. 

Officers of the new association are Roland A. Gsell of New York City, 
President; Joel E. Fisher, also of New York City, Vice-President; and 
Julien Cornell of Central Valley, N. Y., Secretary-Treasurer. Mr. Fisher 
is a former president of the American Alpine Club. The Board of Di- 
rectors also includes Robert L. M. Underhill, Henry S. Hall, Jr., Phineas 
M. Henry, and other well-known American alpinists. 

Keen interest in the association has been shown by Swiss Alpine Club 
members, of whom there are about one hundred residing in the United 
States; seventy-five of them have joined the association. A membership 
meeting was held in New York City last fall, at which Norman Dyhren- 
furth showed color slides of the Swiss expedition which he led on Lhotse. 
Mr. Dyhrenfurth is an honorary member of the American Association of 
Swiss Alpine Club Members. 

Americans who are planning to climb or ski in the Alps are welcome 
to join both the Swiss Alpine Club and the American Association of 
Swiss Alpine Club Members. For information address the undersigned, 


as Secretary, at Central Valley, New York. 
JULIEN CoRNELL 


Ferdafélag fslands, or the Icelandic Tourist Association, was founded 
in 1927 and has grown to a very large size indeed over the intervening 
years. With over 6,000 members it includes a very sizable proportion of 
the population of the country, which is estimated at approximately 
160,000. It fosters trips throughout all parts of the island and offers op- 
portunities for its members to visit some of the sections most difficult 
of access. While more of a tourist society than a mountaineering club, 
it does include a group known as the Fjallamenn, which combined with 
the Association in 1939 after twenty-five years of separate existence. 
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This group includes men and women particularly interested in moun- 
taineering and polar exploration, and endeavors to promote proper 
safety measures in climbing. Since 1928 the Association has published a 
yearbook, each volume covering a certain portion of the country. These 
yearbooks offer information on the interesting scenery, natural phenom- 
ena, and mountains, while the club trips provide excellent opportunities 
for visiting out-of-the-way places in Iceland. Headquarters are in a 
business office at Tungata 5, Reykjavik. 
KENNETH A. HENDERSON 


MEMBERS AND OTHERS 


Otto Julevitch Schmidt, noted Russian explorer, an Honorary Mem- 
ber of the A.M.C. since 1938, died on September 7, 1956. In 1932 in the 
Arctic he led the expedition that opened the sea lane through the 
northeast passage from the North Atlantic to the Pacific. In 1939 he 
resigned as chief of the Soviet Northern Sea Route Administration to 
devote his time to the Soviet Academy of Sciences, of which he was 
vice-president. 

Tom Bourdillon was killed last summer in a climbing accident in the 
Alps. He was a member of the successful British expedition to Everest 
in 1953 where, in addition to distinguished climbing, he contributed 
expert work on the closed-circuit oxygen apparatus. He was a veteran, 
too, of several other Himalayan expeditions and had made many out- 
standing climbs in the Alps. Last July he set out with a companion to 
attempt the east face of the Jagihorn; they were found dead on the 
glacier below, apparently having fallen a considerable distance. 


CHRISTINE L. REID 


Hamilton K. Pyles has been appointed Regional Forester of the 
United States Forest Service for the Eastern Region District with head- 
quarters in Upper Darby, Penn. The appointment was effective Novem- 
ber 15, 1956. He succeeds Charles L. Teebe, who has been transferred to 
a similar position in Missoula, Montana. 

As Regional Forester Mr. Pyles will be responsible for the Forest 
Service’s administration of seven national forests in the northeastern 
United States, including the White Mountain and Green Mountain 
National Forests in the New England area. 

Mr. Pyles, a graduate of the University of California, entered the 
Forest Service in 1933, and has held various staff positions in varying 
phases of the work. In recent years he has been Supervisor of the Cleve- 
land National Forest in southern California, Assistant Regional Forester 
for the North Central Region based at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and Staff 
Assistant in the Resource Management Branch in Washington, D. C. 


C. F. BELCHER, Executive Director 


Our Honorary Members, Brigadier Sir John Hunt, Dr. R. Charles 
Evans, Eric Shipton, H. W. Tilman, and H. Bradford Washburn, Jr 
have been elected to honorary membership in the American Alpine Club. 
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MONTALBANIANA 


Horace Fabyan Winds his Horn. We were surprised at the blast of a 
bugle from out before the house just at dusk, and more so, when we got 
out, to hear its echoes. -Across the’ great meadow out westward from the 
road lay a pretty high mountain, stretching parallel with the road, and 
covered with a heavy growth of evergreen forest. The echoes came from 
that mountain. A young man had a tin trumpet about six feet long, which 
he blew and was answered in the most extraordinary manner from the 
mountain. He was rather awkward at it; but presently Fabyan himself 
came out and wound that tin horn with a spirit and power that we had 
never before witnessed—and the responses that came back from the 
mountain surpassed all music we ever heard from man. It was a simple, 
straight tin horn. Fabyan said that more than two thousand men had 
blown it; “but,” said he, “there is not a man in the United States that 
can blow it with me.” We could readily believe it. He had not the giant 
size of Crawford, but there was a good deal of the hero in him, and the 
gallant manner in which he winded that tin tube was most inspiring. 
He poised it against the dark, hemlock mountainside, and mustering 
his breath, sent it towards the woods with an energy and spirit that made 
us start from our feet. A bold, abrupt bursting clarion blast trumped 
out from it, in three or four wild bugle notes. This of itself completely 
satisfied our inordinate love of wild music; but after a few moments the 
answer would come from the mountain—first in distinct but softened 
echo, tone for tone, and as if from the extreme right of the woods; 
shortly after it echoed again, less distinctly and from a little toward the 
left; shortly after again still farther on, and still less distinctly; and so 
moving along the face of the woods as if a band of the Spirits of the 
mountain were marching there, to their unearthly alchemy, till it termi- 
nated in a blast of all the echoes at once, mingled together and shed 
forth from the whole woods in one harmonious, trembling, ravishing 
strain, dying away over the ridge among the hollows of the mountains. 
Again the gallant trumpeter challenged the echoes on a different key, 
and the woods and mountains answered him accordingly, and he went 
through all the compass of the natural bugle. We cannot describe it. 
It was the more striking for the homely simplicity of the instrument— 
made by a Littleton tinker—and from its being totally unexpected. We 
have an ear for music, that we would not swap with anybody. We know 
good sounds. And we have heard music before. We have heard the bursts 
from the orchestra of the theatre, (a good while ago;) the Handel and 
Haydn concerts, and Zeuner’s organ; we have heard the wild lament 
of the Boston Brass Band, as with their nodding, black ostrich feathers 
they swept through Summer Street. We have heard the chants in West- 
minster Abbey, and the breath of the mighty organ towering up from its 
chancel like a little church, as it reverberated away among its arches and 
along its interminable aisles. But we never heard mortal sounds to be 
named with the echoes of Fabyan’s tin horn! 


On Horseback up Mount Washington, 1837. The sun rose fair next 
morning and immediately after breakfast we prepared to set out for 
[Mt. Washington]. Our party consisted of eight, beside the guide. ‘Three 
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gentlemen, one of them a learned Professor, and three ladies, one the 
Professor’s wife, the others maiden ladies, we believe—a daughter of 
Dr. Payson and a sister of the poet and literary trifler, N. P. Willis. The 
guide was Oliver Fabyan, brother of our host [Horace Fabyan]. After 
riding perhaps a mile we turned off to the left into the path to the 
mountain. Garrison’s! horse was “The Lady Wilder,” ours “The Fanny 
Ellsler,” an Arabian and a fleet, beautiful traveller, but of a very mis- 
chievous disposition. She struck at us with her forefoot very spitefully, 
as we were passing, in the piazza of the tavern in the morning, where 
she stood tied. Thereupon we selected her to carry us up the mountain. 

At entering the woods the guide directed us to ride single file, and to 
take distance, a precaution we soon found needful, for the gentleman 
who. followed us coming up too near, Fanny Ellsler kicked up at him 
with great vivacity. We crossed the Ammonoosuck into a meadow and had 
a capital view of the mountains. Our path lay through woods most of 
the way for six miles to the foot of Mount Washington.? The growth 
was very large, some birches and pines the very largest we ever saw 
growing. Fires were burning about and had consumed the very soil and 
the tree roots. 

We crossed the Ammonoosuck for the last time at the very foot of 
the mountain, and began our two-mile ascent. The guide ordered us to 
mind our distance, to bear forward as hard on the mane as possible, 
give the horses the entire reins, and take courage. We commenced our 
clamber, and found it an awkward business to keep the saddle. About a 
hundred rods up the guide ordered a halt at a spring. We had got thirsty, 
and the water was glorious. We resumed our climbing, which soon began 
to try the breath of our steeds very sorely. Miss Ellsler would have cut 
a sorry figure on the dancing boards before we got halfway up—though 
she retained her good temper to the top. Garrison’s Lady lost two shoes. 
We persevered—not talking much, for it was terribly steep and we had 
to mind our ways, crawling up precipices and between trees and around 
sharp rocks and among roots. We passed a wigwam or two, covered with 
spruce bark. We were obliged to halt frequently to breathe the panting 
horses. The lessening trees at length announced that we were nearing 
the bare mountainside, which was an encouragement that we began to: 
need, and our poor steeds more than we. They panted pitifully and 
looked as if they would implore us not to go any farther, though they 
seemed to understand what they were about as if they had been there 
before. The trees diminished till our heads were among their boughs, 
and kept lessening, preserving their entire form, till they were mere 
dwarfs—very ugly looking, with their stout trunks not more than a foot. 
high and their sturdy, scraggy boughs. At last they became mere roots, 
crooking about on the surface of the soil. Then followed some kind of 
berry bush, very stinted, and lastly moss and the dismal, naked, weather- 
worn rocks. 

After we got out on to the naked ridges the climbing was appalling. 
We did not dare look at it. Occasionally, as we cast an eye to right and 


+ William Lloyd Garrison, the famous Abolitionist. 
* Near the present Base Station. The ascent was by the Fabyan Bridle Path, 
which followed approximately the route now used by the railway. 
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left, across our hip we saw clear down the mountain a thousand feet or 
two, and so horribly precipitous that a false step would seem to have 
sent us to the very bettorh. We should not have dared climb a step farther 
—scarcely on foot;/but people haq-ridden up and down there in safety— 
they had the day before, and said there was no danger. We inferred 
therefore it was safe. But to get down that steep we did not see it could 
be possible—any amore than riding down the dome of St. Paul’s. Miss 
Payson’s heart failed her and she said she could go no farther. We told 
her there could be no danger and that we did not dare be afraid and 
there was nothing to do but to go on. Ladies had gone up and down 
yesterday, we told her, on these very horses. She thereupon ventured on 
again awhile, but it grew so frightful she had to desist, and stopped. The 
Professor stopped with her, and we saw no more of them till we got half- 
way back to Fabyan’s from the foot of the mountain. 

When we passed the most dizzy ridges our guide, would hasten his 
ascent and sing his wild songs to divert our apprehensions. We see him 
now—on his red horse, with our commissariat saddle-bags flapping against 
his sides—high above our head, turning the point of a cliff and singing 
“Some love to roam” at the top of his cry. “A chosen band, in a mountain 
land.” We could realize the “land,” but for his next line, 


“And a life in the woods for me,” 


we had little fancy, though we wished we were down somewhere in the 
neighborhood of woods again. We felt a desperate inclination, however, 
to go on up. We reached at length a more level region and descried at 
some little distance in the thick mist the stone tavern. It is about a quarter 
of a mile from the summit of the mountain. It is built of stones laid in 
moss, and roofed with rafters and long shingle. We saw on the way up 
where they made them, as high up, of course, as they could find shingle 
timber. We dined at the stone tavern, and the guide had brought up 
some water from the spring—luckily, for the mountain springs in the 
neighborhood of the tavern were all dried up, a thing the guide said he 
had never known before. The walls of the inn were inscribed around with 
the names of travellers who had stopped there. We left the horses here 
and proceeded to the summit on foot. We can hardly conceive a more 
desolate spot than that stone tavern, or [a more desolate] idea than of 
being alone there in the night, in a storm, or in the winter. 

We reached the top of Mount Washington about one o’clock. We 
could see nothing but a few rods of bare rocks around us, so thick was the 
white mist. A pile of stones, surmounted by a limb of a tree stuck up for 
a flagstaff perhaps, a few feet high, marked the highest spot on the sum- 
mit. After staying about there something like an hour, waiting for a 
breath to clear away the mist and let us look off towards the ocean and 
Old England, etc., we were obliged to set out to go down. Somewhere near 
the stone tavern, however, the clouds went off and disclosed us a glorious 
prospect off to the westward. 

As to our descent, we were - astonished to find it not only practicable, 
but comparatively easy and safe. We gave our sagacious and careful 
horses the reins, leaned back as far as we could on the saddles, and let 
them pick their way down the awful steeps. The world below looked to 
us as it must to a ballooner looking over his car-railing, only we were 
connected with it by something besides air. We descended some of the 
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steepest parts on foot and let the horses go loose. Before we got down 
halfway, however, we felt entirely at ease, and brother Garrison and we 
sung psalms, in good time and harmony, a long way down through the 
woods. We reached the bottom in safety and a little before sunset reached 
Fabyan’s. 


NATHANIEL PEABODY ROGERS, 


in a newspaper article of 1841. Reprinted here from The Newspaper 
Writings of Nathaniel Peabody Rogers, Concord, N. H., 1847. Slightly 
abridged. 
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ANSWERS TO WHITE MounrTAIN Quiz No. 5 


. The smaller Lake of the Clouds (5070 ft.). Storm Lake on Adams 5 


(ca. 5200). 


. Larger Lake of the Clouds (5050), Star Lake (4880), and Spaulding 


Lake (4250). Unsuccessful candidates are: Eagle Lakes on Lafayette 
(3990), Garfield Pond (3870), Hermit Lake (3850) and its smaller, 
slightly higher unnamed neighbor; Kinsman Pond (3790); Zeacliff 
Pond (3770); the Carter Notch Lakes, Speck Pond, Harrington Pond, 
Long Mountain Pond, and an unnamed pond on Stubb Hill, Pitts- 
burg, all under 3500; Carrigain, Nancy, and Norcross Ponds, all 
under 3200. 


. a) Squam. b) Ossipee. c) Francis. 


a ap eee) pe, CP Ace Gy 3.” Cy aes 1) Oe ees tye, 
. a) Winnipesaukee. b) Profile. c) Ethan Pond. d) Fourth Con- 


necticut. e) Umbagog. f) Lakes of the Clouds. g) Pond of Safety. 


. a) Contoocook. b) Baker. c) Wild Ammonoosuc. d) Swift. 


e) Cold. f) Dead Diamond. 


> a) 3.4. DD) S55. C) Ty7-. &)/ G8. 

ay O. Oy RoC) 4.) CO) ey €) 4. dy os ye ay) S. 

eeayite Dy.) On Gy hee) act) Se 

. a) Perkins. b) Dixville. c) Sandwich. d) Grafton. 

. a) Cherry P. b) Lost R. c) Flat Mountain Ponds. d) New R. 


e) Rump P.  f) Cloudwater Spring. 
a) 20 b)-2. cys. a) 9. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Kangchenjunga Challenge. By Paul Bauer. Foreword by Brigadier 
Sir John Hunt. London: William Kimber, 1955. 202 pages, 12 plates, 
maps. 18 shillings 


The Siege of Nanga Parbat, 1856-1953. By Paul Bauer. Translated 
from the German by R. W. Rickmers. With a Preface by Sir John Hunt. 
London: Rupert Hart-Davis, 1956. 211 pages, 18 plates, 2 maps. 2% 
shillings. 


Nanga Parbat Pilgrimage. By Hermann Buhl. Translated from the 
German by Hugh Merrick. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1956. 360 
pages, 17 plates, 3 maps. 25 shillings. 


Paul Bauer retells his and his companions’ Kangchenjunga story in the 
first volume listed, after an introductory section in which he recounts his 
early climbing and an expedition to the Caucasus. It is the story of those 
expertly executed attempts from the Zemu Glacier which thrilled the 
mountaineering world decades ago. One of the real pleasures of the book 
is the reproduction of some of the magnificent photographs that added 
so much to the original narratives. The end-paper map diagrams are 
excellent. 

In The Siege of Nanga Parbat, the mountaineering history of that 
great mountain from the explorations of Schlagintweit down through 
the successful ascent by Hermann Buhl is retold. This is not all secondary 
history, since Bauer himself was an actor in the narrative. The disasters 
drew him away from Kangchenjunga. His comments on the last and suc- 
cessful expedition are restrained and illuminating for what they do not 
say. 

Manca Parbat Pilgrimage has little to do with Nanga Parbat, though 
that mountain is the climax of the story. It is the autobiography of a 
“lone-wolf” climber in the Alps and Dolomites, whose enthusiasm for the 
next-to-impossible is almost fanatic. That experience, and conditioning, 
probably saw him through the extraordinary solo climb on the upper 
reaches of Nanga Parbat which culminated in the ascent. The story of 
the 1953 expedition has been “cloudy”, to say the least. The last two 
chapters of this book give the detailed account of one of the principal 


actors in it. 
BENTON L. HATCH 


Everest: From the First Attempt to the Final Victory. By Micheline 
Morin. London: George G. Harrap, 1955. 205 pages including illustra- 
tions (partly in color), 10 maps and profile diagrams. 12 shillings, 6 pence. 


Men against Everest. By Eric Shipton. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1956. 161 pages including illustrations, 8 pages of plates, map 
and profile diagrams. $2.75 


To a public unfamiliar with the Everest literature, an historical resumé 
has the advantage, when interest is aroused, of telling the story with a 
minimum of detail and of encompassing much within a relatively few 
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pages. Such is the function of Micheline Morin’s book. The illustrations, 
redrawn from photographs, are both more appealing and more convinc- 
ing in the black-and-white treatment than in the color, as far as this re- 
viewer is concerned. There is one excellent feature in this book, the 
simple, clear map diagrams and profiles. 

Shipton’s book serves the same function as Mrs. Morin’s, but is slanted 
to the young reader rather than to adults. For one who has been honed 
on his positive opinions, his incisive style, and his humor (and liked it), 
the text of this book is flat. If he toned down out of consideration for 
his young audience, I think he made a mistake; if he was edited down, 
the editors made one. I am sure his readers would have responded to his 
usual style and because of his authority and experience, his decisiveness 
would not have been amiss. One of the nice touches of this resumé is 
the “Appendix” and the “Glossary”. With those to end it, his young 
readers have an “Everest” volume., 

BENTON L. HaTcH 


East of Everest: An Account of the New Zealand Alpine Club Hima- 
layan Expedition to the Barun Valley in 1954. By Sir Edmund Hillary 
and George Lowe. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1956. 70 pages in- 
cluding 3 maps, 48 pages of illustrations. 21 shillings. 


Compressed into less than seventy pages is an account of significant 
exploration in and about the little-known Barun Valley in the shadow 
of Makalu, and of an impressive amount of climbing in spite of the time- 
consuming accidents which befell the party. The first two chapters are 
by Hillary, who takes the narrative up through his own evacuation from 
high levels. The final three chapters are by George Lowe and detail the 
activities of the group after Hillary and the seriously injured McFarlane 
departed for the railhead in India. The forty-eight pages at the end 
reproduce a much-better-than-usual selection of expedition photographs. 

Since this narrative deals with exploration and climbing in an almost 
unknown area, it is to be regretted that the text zs so brief. On the other 
hand, in the spate of mountaineering books since the ascent of Anna- 
purna caught popular fancy, this short, tightly written account is a wel- 
come relief. It is better to wish for more, as one does after reading this 
volume, than to be surfeited with redundancies before one reaches any 
significant material, as is getting to be the case too frequently. The au- 
thors and the publisher are to be congratulated. 

BENTON L. Hatcu 


Victory over K2. By Ardito Desio. Translated by David Moore. New 


York: McGraw-Hill, 1956. 273 pages, 24 pages of illustrations, 4 maps 
and charts. $5.75. 


Ke was finally climbed in 1954 in spite of adverse weather conditions— 
a magnificent achievement—by a massive Italian expedition led by Pro- 
fessor Ardito Desio. Unfortunately the book by no means measures up 
to the exploit. 

From Desio’s writing we gather that he was not one of a group of com- 
rades, but a general directing his troops. “The expedition will of neces- 
sity be organized along military lines. . . . The need for rigid discipline 
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will become apparent to every man. . . .” We gather, too, that to the 
general, of course, belongs the major part of the credit for the victory. 
And it is true that his. organization was superb. 

The two most/interesting and dramatic chapters are those written by 
Compagnoni and Lacedelli describing their final climb to the summit and 
the perilous descent from it. I for one disliked having the continuity of 
these two chapters-broken by the introduction between them of another 
by Desio to the effect that the victory was inevitable, being the logical 
result of the organization (his organization) that had preceded the actual 
attempt. 

But it is with the translator that I have my main quarrel. How pleasant 
it would be if all mountaineering books were translated by someone 
familiar with mountaineering and its regions. And proofread, too. Here 
we are treated to countless misspellings, particularly in the names of 
people and places. But worse is that, according to Professor Michele 
Cantarella, a climber himself and head of the Italian Department at 
Smith College, “There is considerable padding in the English translation, 
in addition to comments, remarks and information which are not in the 
original. Some are harmless. However, this habit leads the translator (in 
the pages I have checked, at least) to very serious misstatements.” In 
eight pages, Professor Cantarella found nine instances to which he took 
exception, in one of which (page 39, fourth line from the bottom) the 
translator has inserted, apparently as his own idea since nothing of the 
sort appears in the original Italian, “‘like their predecessors of the year 
before”. There had been no predecessors on this part of the climb. 


MirRIAM UNDERHILL 


Tents in the Clouds. By Monica Jackson and Elizabeth Stark. Lon- 
don: Collins, 1956. 255 pages, 36 illustrations, five sketch maps. 18 shill- 
ings. 

When three Scottish climbers initiated their plans for a Himalayan 
trip, they had no thought that it would be the first “all-woman” expedi- 
tion to that region. With realization came additionally careful prepara- 
tion. But the nine months of organization and the trials of gaining 
political permission are lightly indicated, sparing the reader the prosaic 
details, and the story starts in full swing with the introduction of the 
Sherpas at Katmandu. And a gay and happy story it is. The climbers had 
the wisdom not to “bite off more than they could chew” (though it ob- 
viously was a sizable bite). Their objective was the Jugal Himal, an un- 
explored range of western Nepal. There they scouted glaciers and passes, 
making many corrections to the map, and climbed a virgin 22,000-foot 
mountain, which they named for their Sherpa sirdar. Though they 
modestly disclaim “first flight” abilities, it is abundantly clear that these 
young women are thoroughly competent mountaineers. 

A pleasant feature of the book is the delineation of the party members, 
climbers and Sherpas; they become deftly drawn individuals, not mere 
names. Co-author “Betty” is particularly skilful in this, and ‘“Monica” 
only slightly less so. The best of relations existed between memsahibs 
and Sherpas; they seemed to have thoroughly enjoyed each other. 

That there were only occasional discomforts and the most minor of 
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mishaps testifies to the ability of the women both in planning and in 
execution. While lack of horrors will prevent this book from becoming 
a best-seller in the United States, its modest, humorous tone, as well as 
the graphic word-pictures of glorious scenery and camp episodes, supple- 
mented by excellent photographs, will recommend it to the lay reader as 
well as to the mountaineer. 

Marjori£ Hurp 


Mont Blanc to Everest. By Gaston Rébuffat. With a Preface by Wil- 
frid Noyce. London: Thames and Hudson, 1956. 158 pages including 
illustrations, photographs (8 in color), & 1 facsim. 35 shillings. 


The brief text of this volume is almost an exaltation of the spirit of 
mountaineering and is the more effective because it is written by an 
accomplished and enthusiastic participant in the sport. With his own 
extensive experience in the Alps and his climbing on Annapurna as a 
frame of reference, by flash-backs in time and projections to embrace 
other than French climbers, Rébuffat creates an epitome of mountain 
climbing. The text-illustrations are reproductions of contemporary 
drawings, from the earlier days of climbing in the Alps. The photographs, 
which are superbly presented, are predominately of the Alps and the 
Himalaya, with a few Alaskan and South American views and one of 
Greenland. Among these, the reader will see those that are familiar, those 
that are favorites, and some unusual new ones. A beautiful book. 


BENTON L. HAtTcH 


Aconcagua: South Face. By René Ferlet and Guy Poulet. Translated 
from the French by E. Noel Bowman. London: Constable & Co., 1956. 
x1, 809 pages, 4 maps, 18 photographs. 20 shillings. 


This is a popular and highly readable account of what must be con- 
sidered one of the most outstanding and technically difficult climbs so far 
accomplished in the Andes. The translator, however, has so completely 
anglicized the book that one often feels he is reading an account by 
young British climbers talking in modern British climbing slang. 

The wisdom of following rush tactics may well be questioned. Cer- 
tainly, with the outcome of multiple frostbite suffered by all the party 
but one, the wisdom of the choice will be considered suspect by most 
climbers. The technical ability of the assault team seems to have been well 
proved by the result, and in extenuation it must be admitted that ade- 
quate campsites did not seem to be available. 

Although this is not an outstanding mountaineering book, generally 
speaking, it is an important item for those interested in the Argentine- 
Chilean cordillera and in the progress of mountaineering in the Andes. 


K. A. HENDERSON 


The Untrodden Andes. By C. G. Egeler and T. de Booy. Translated 
from the Dutch by W. E. James. London: Faber and Faber, 1955. 203 
pages, 51 photographs, g sketch maps. 25 shillings. 


The high mountains of Peru, particularly those in the Cordillera 
Blanca, have received a great deal of climbing attention recently. This 
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book, by two Dutch geologists, is a fresh, well-written account of an ex- 
pedition made during the summer of 1952. It was modest in many ways: 
there were only threé climbers, and from two to six Indian porters; only 
three first ascents'were made. Bugrwe get from reading the book a feeling 
of enthusiasm for good mountaineering, very vividly portrayed. 

The expeditiow was fortunate to include Lionel Terray, a professional 
Chamonix guide and an internationally known mountaineer, who was 
its brilliant leader on most of the climbs. After some preliminary climbing 
in the south, base camp was shifted to the foot of Huantsdn (20,981 ft.), 
at that time the highest unclimbed peak in the Cordillera Blanca. It took 
three attempts to reach the top. The first ended after de Booy fell 300 
feet, miraculously escaping serious injury. The second was thwarted by 
a three-day blizzard. Finally, success was achieved, after a long three-day 
struggle up the northwest ridge, hampered by incipient frostbite and 
ever-present cornices. ‘ 

Special mention should be made of the photographs, which are excel- 
lent and well chosen. A chapter on the geology of the region concludes the 
book, a somewhat technical discussion, but interesting to the layman 
as it demonstrates again how much more meaningful any travel or 
climbing adventure becomes if leavened by the yeast of pursuing a hobby 
interest. 


ABIGAIL AVERY 
+. 


Give Me the Hills. By Miriam Underhill. London: Methuen, 1956. 
252 pages, 4 colored and 32 pages black-and-white illustrations, index. 
25, shillings. 


The reviewer opened this book with anticipation—and was not dis- 
appointed. Here are not only the high “hills”, told of in the detail that 
is learned only by the close contact of hands and feet with their sides— 
the Dolomites, the Bernese Alps, the Chamonix Aiguilles, the Rockies— 
and those New England “hills”, lesser in height yet no less full of 
“mountain majesties”. But here also is a person who, from her childhood, 
found joy always in “up”. Hence the book is not only a record of summits 
accomplished, of first ascents, but of one Miriam O’Brien Underhill. 

From the point of view of mountaineering history this book was due 
to be written. The number of Mrs. Underhill’s first ascents and traverses 
is large; the quality and difficulty of her so-called lesser climbs, high. 
And her name is synonymous with manless climbing, best represented by 
the traverse of the Grépon with Alice Damesme. Mrs. Underhill’s climbs 
should be recorded in hold-by-hold sequence to stand beside other moun- 
tain books—and are. 

Yet the facts are not handled lifelessly and impersonally. Humor strikes 
shine on the surface of them. Thumbnail sketches of guides and fellow- 
climbers, their words, bring reality to the whole. And from quick phrases, 
sentence turns, the author herself becomes three-dimensional. The book 
moves on, true to its mountain core, accurate, but alive, readable, human. 
In fact it has the faculty—as every real book should—of making any reader 
with even the smallest personal knowledge and love of mountain climb- 
ing move into and become part of something he may not himself have ex- 


perienced. 
ANNA EVELETH HOLMAN 
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The West Face. By Guido Magnone. Translated from the French by 
J. F. Burke. London: Museum Press, 1955. 166 pages, 15 photographs, 6 
appendices. 


This exciting account of an amazing feat accomplished at tremendous 
risk and suffering is for all who are interested in technical climbing. 

The author seems to feel it necessary to justify sixth-degree or direct- 
aid climbing, which was essential in the conquest of the west face of the 
Dru. Actually I think most mountaineers will agree that this form of 
climbing has a definite place in mountaineering. The degree to which 
one practices it is a matter of personal preference. The main issue, which 
the author avoids and which Maurice Herzog in the preface refers to 
in a very confused way, is one of mountaineering standards. According 
to those which I believe are generally accepted in this country, good 
mountaineering is safe mountaineering. It is a matter of shame if one 
has escaped serious injury only through chance. Mr. Magnone, on the 
contrary, actually advances as an argument in favor of sixth degree that 
it does not remove the risk of climbing. This desire to expose oneself 
deliberately to danger, coupled with an insane spirit of competition, 
leads to what can only be referred to, by our standards, as a bad piece of 
mountaineering, in which practically no margin of safety was left. 

The book is very informative on matters of technique. The diagrams, 
appendices on food and equipment, and the glossary are excellent. 


JOHN Post 


The Spirit of Adventure. Edited by Whit Burnett. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1955. 448 pages. $5.00. 


The following words appear as a sub-title: ‘““The challenge and the 
fascination of the strange, the impossible, and the dangerous as told by 
38 famous writer-adventurers.”’ In other words, the book contains a series 
of selections pertinent to the editor’s thesis ranging from classic fiction 
(Robinson Crusoe, Moby Dick) and modern short stories (“The Fifty- 
first Dragon” by Heywood Broun) to real adventures under the sea, in 
volcanoes, in the air, among head-hunters, on mountaintops. In his pref- 
ace the author has explained his interpretation of the word adventure. 
This the sub-headings under which he has articulated his selections may 
help to explain: ‘Farewell, My Home,” “This Watery World,” “Climate 
of Adventure,” “The Personal Issue,” ““The Mood Recalled,” “Vertigo,” 
“Adventure Manquée,” “Frontiers.” 

If the A.M.C. reader looks for straight mountaineering he will find 
only four such selections. The group titled “Vertigo” includes ‘South 
Peak, the First Assault” by Sir John Hunt and “The Summit” by Sir 
Edmund Hillary. These two rub shoulders with ““The Plane and the 
Planet” by Antoine de Saint-Exupéry, “Craters of Fire’ by Haroun 
Tazieff, “Hymns and Head Dances” by Kilton Stewart, and “White- 
skinned Woman Among Cannibals” by Osa Johnson. In the group “The 
Personal Issue” the reader will find two selections from Maurice Herzog’s 
Annapurna. 


ANNA EVELETH HOLMAN 
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Arctic Wilderness. By Robert Marshall. Berkeley: University of Cal- 
ifornia Press, 1956. 171 pages, 24 pages of illustrations, map. $3.75. 


In 1933 Robert Marshall’ s Arctic Village, the “biography”’ of the little 
community of Wiseman on Alaska’s upper Koyukuk River, brought to 
thousands of readers their first detailed picture of goth century frontier 
life. The documentation of facts about how the Eskimo and white resi- 
dents worked, ate and amused themselves was colored vividly by Mar- 
shall’s own enthusiasm for the north country. Now Arctic Wilderness, a 
collection of papers left unpublished at Marshall’s death in 1939, records 
his journeys and explorations in what was then one of the last great 
unmapped regions of North America, the Brooks Range on the Arctic 
Divide. 

These papers describe summer journeys with horses to the headwaters 
of the North Fork of the Koyukuk, in company with a young prospector; 
a month’s dog-sled trip up the Clear River from Wiseman in March, 
1931; the mapping of the country between the Alatna and the John 
Rivers the following summer; and an exploration of the Mt. Doonerak 
region in 1938. He describes accurately and lovingly the techniques and 
misadventures of horse-packing and summer travel along the rivers, and 
the exhilarating routine of dog-mushing in the brilliant spring days of 
March; every page is full of his genuine joy in the experiences of wilder- 
ness travel. His words and pictures convey a true portrait of that great 
wild region as it then was. One can’t help liking a man who can sum- 
marize his last journey in these words: ‘We had failed in our major ob- 
jective—climbing the Arctic’s highest peak. We had had 27 days of rain in 
29. We had lost our boat, much of our equipment and—as it turned out 
later—part of our pictures. . . . Nevertheless we had explored the upper 
reaches of the Anaktuvuk, and for purely a good time, it would be hard 
to beat our four weeks’ adventure in unexplored wilderness.” 


TERRIS MOORE 


We Die Alone. By David Howarth. New York: Macmillan, 1955. 231 
pages, 14 pages of black-and-white photographs. 


This true story of the escape, in large part over the mountains of 
Scandinavia, of Jan Baalsrud, a Norwegian saboteur, from the Nazis 
during World War II seems unbelievable. He spent 27 consecutive days 
ina sleeping-bag i in the snow, and was buried alive for five days. His fight 
for survival is a truly amazing account that makes for swift and suspense- 
ful reading. 

Mary JANE SAWYER 


Swift in the Night. By William Bryon Mowery. New York: Coward- 
McCann, 1956. 254 pages. $3.75. 

The naturalist author has collected for this one book the best of his 
writings on a variety of subjects. They are based on his patient observa- 
tions through the years of the habits of many animals, especially the wolf, 
woodchuck and fox. 

Mixed with such practical information as how to select and prepare 
edible mushrooms, are several dramatic accounts of wildlife. The real 
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tip-off to the quality of this latest Mowery book lies in the very first chap- 
ter—a heart-warming account of how a vixen, deprived of her own young 


family, adopts the orphan cubs of another. 
Rosert S. MONAHAN 


The Green Mountains of Vermont. By W. Storrs Lee. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1955. 306 pages. Illustrations, drawings and 15 
pages of photographs. $5.00. 


In a foreword (cryptically called “The Barrier”) our author expands 
his thesis that the people of Vermont are conditioned by the range of 
hills bisecting the state; that “the Green Mountains have shaped the past 
of Vermont and will always qualify its social as well as its material des- 
tiny.” Thus he justifies the title of this account of the past and present 
activities of the notable and the simple people of the state. Among these 
activities will be found a few which deal with the mountains more im- 
mediately: there is a chapter on summit houses, one on the Long Trail, 
a resumé of skiing. 

We feel the lack of a map to locate the various places spoken of. The 
many photographs, grouped in the middle of the book, well illustrate 
the varied phases of Vermont life and scenery, though the small size of 
most militates against their effectiveness. : 

An entertaining and informative book, it is not for the reader wh 
seeks his mountains only in their physical aspects. 

MarjoriE HurpD 


Canoeable Waterways of New York State. By Lawrence I. Grinnell. 
New York: Pageant Press, 1956. 349 pages, 36 pages of tables, 28 pages 
of photographs, 1 map. $5.00. 


This gazetteer of New York State’s waterways by a fellow Club mem- 
ber will find instant acclaim among all smooth-water and white-water 
boatmen. Although the subject matter is basically for those planning 
canoe trips, the handbook also treats, in considerable detail, the geology, 
history and nature-study aspects of this region. 

Part I gives general information on trip planning and safety precau- 
tions—matters which cannot be emphasized too strongly and which the 
author goes to commendable lengths to expound. Part II is an alpha- 
betical listing of rivers with annotations which include cruising mileage, 
width, difficulty rating, etc. The anecdotal sidelights are a delightful ad- 
dition and do much to reveal why the sport of canoe touring is so com- 
pletely satisfying. Parts III, IV and V deal respectively with lakes over a 
mile long, canals, and inland bays and sounds. A bibliography is in- 
cluded in Part VI, along with several tables of river data (statistics which 
should please the scientifically-minded reader). Finally, there is a well- 
executed map which provides a quick over-all view of the varied charac- 
teristics of all the rivers covered. 

This guidebook of carefully assembled data and excellent action photo- 
graphs is as attractive in format and printing as it is informative. It will 
not only make every enthusiast want to canoe New York State, it will 
make even a non-canoeist itch to dip a paddle. 

JouN L. MALAGUERRA 
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The Handbook of Wilderness Travel. By George and Iris Wells. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1956. 294 pages, 1 drawing, 1 map, 9 
indexes. $4.00... ~~ - 


The California authors have attempted a comprehensive survey of 
wilderness areas, trails, and possible excursions. In Part I they give a 
brief practical summary of the various types of trip that may be taken 
into wilderness country, the equipment and food supplies they recom- 
mend, and a good deal of advice intended for the wholly inexperienced. 
Their personal preference appears to be for the everything-provided 
packtrain trip, or for some mechanical means of transport such as a jeep, 
“swamp-buggy” or “‘air-boat”. They try hard to do justice to back-pack- 
ing on wilderness trails, but give no commensurate consideration to 
mountaineering, canoeing, skiing, or winter excursions in general. 

Brief, moderately accurate accounts of the history and layout of the 
four major long-distance trails—the Appalachian, Patific Crest, Califor- 
nia State, and Long Trail in Vermont—are included. 

Part II, the bulk of the book, is a state-by-state description of wilder- 
ness areas, how to reach them, locate guides and packers, what maps are 
available, and what opportunities exist for hunting and fishing. For such 
an extensive undertaking the results seem reasonably accurate, though 
where I know areas at firsthand it is possible to disagree considerably 
with details or emphasis, There are some plain misprints. 

In Part III a brief and incomplete list of walking clubs is given, often 
without local addresses. 

The index appears to be accurate, but for a volume covering so wide 
a range of information it is insufficiently detailed. 

RUTH GILLETTE HARDY 


Winter On Mount Washington. Edited by Arthur E. Bent. Gorham, 
N. H.: Mount Washington Observatory, 1956. 34 pages, 27 photographs. 
$0.25. 

This brief pamphlet is composed of a series of winter memories by the 
men staffing the Mt. Washington Observatory. They deal chiefly with 
trips up and down the mountain via the Carriage Road and Tuckerman 
Ravine during stormy winter and spring weather, and thus there is great 
similarity amongst them. Even so, the tales are of great interest to any 
lover of the mountain. Blizzards on Mt. Washington are of such magni- 
tude that the initiated will shudder reminiscently as he reads along and 
the uninitiated will merely shudder and cringe more deeply into his 
comfortable warm armchair. 

There is also included a stark chapter entitled “Mount Washington 
Casualties” which will make any climber sit up and think twice. 

Nancy W. COLLIN 


Books about New Hampshire. Prepared by the New Hampshire 
State Library, Concord, N. H., 1955. 16 pages. Distributed free by the 
State Planning and Development Commission, Concord, N. H. 


This brief bibliography is designed to provide a list of good books 
about New Hampshire which are readable and usually available in pub- 
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lic libraries. The classifications include History, People, Legends and 
Folk Tales, Guides, Nature, Poetry and Drama, Novels, and Childrens’ 
Books. In the main, the various classifications list the titles to be expected. 
This reviewer found the Novels section the most interesting, as it turned 
up quite a few novels about New Hampshire of whose existence most 
people would be ignorant. 

Epwarp D. HuRLEY 


Arctic Bibliography, prepared for and in cooperation with the De- 
partment of Defense under the direction of the Arctic Institute of North 
America. Edited by Marie Tremaine. Volume VI. Washington: Depart- 
ment of Defense, 1956. xiii, 1208 pages. $4.50. 


It is a pleasure to notice the continuation of the monumental arctic 
bibliography with the publication of this new volume, the sixth. There 
are 5285, entries, listing material published down through 1954. The re- 
cording of older material still continues, though it bulks less as the cover- 
age becomes more complete. The great boon of this bibliographical pub- 
lication is its tremendously detailed index (in the present volume, 266 
pages!). With this volume, titles have been entered in English in the 
index, and the entry keyed by language symbol where the numbered 
entry is in a foreign language. This is a change from previous indexing 
practice, and may increase the usefulness of the work, particularly when 
the numbered entry gives notice of an English summary to the article 
described (or the more familiar French or German in cases of articles in 
Slavic or Scandinavian languages). 

BENTON L. HATCH 


Introduction to Mountaineering. By Showell Styles. (Vol. IV of the 
Beaufort Library.) London: Seeley Service, 1956. 159 pages, 8 photos, 17 
text figures. 15 shillings. 


The chapters on technique are a greatly abbreviated version of 
Young’s Mountain Craft, with a few additions intended to bring matters 
up to date. Mr. Styles is a skilful and appealing writer, and the abbre- 
viation in its way has been well done. But it is so extreme that not only 
are all refinements of technique omitted, but the essentials themselves 
are passed over so quickly that a beginner is unlikely to appreciate what 
is said about them. (Rock-climbing is disposed of in 16 pages, snow-and-ice 
climbing in 19 more.) There are only two illustrative sketches and half a 
dozen photos dealing with these subjects. The modernizing additions 
leave much to be desired. Mr. Styles, whose point of view is thoroughly 
insular (of twenty books recommended for reading only one, chosen for 
its photographs, is wholly non-British), is completely unaware of the 
important experiments in belaying practice carried out in this country in 
recent years; he still recommends both rock and snow belays which our 
leading climbers have rejected as unsound, and supplanted by others. 
The best chapters in the book, more or less applicable here as well as in 
Britain, are those on how to start climbing, and on climbigg manners. 

The book as a whole I should rate as a peg above J. E. B. Wright's 
Technique of Mountaineering of last year, which was poorly organized, 
poorly written and illustrated, and poorly produced; but on the other 
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hand as a peg below the inexpensive little Pelican volume, Climbing in 
Britain, by J. E. Q. Barford, which appeared just after the war and is now 
out of print. Personally, however, I have never been able to see the value 
of these mountaifieering primers, @ new one of which appears in England 
every few years. What we really want, it seems to me, is something of more 
advanced nature,for‘the higher grades. Beginners learn to climb, as 
they learn to ski; by example and imitation. It is only later on, when 
they are somewhat familiar with the procedure, that a book may be 
useful, for then it may (1) help them improve their style by a careful 
explanation of general principles, and (2) prepare them to meet situations 
which have not yet arisen in their limited experience by recounting 
details and possible variations of technique. 
RoserT L. M. UNDERHILL 


A Climber’s Guide to the Teton Range. By Leigh Ortenburger. Il- 
lustrated by Eldon N. Dye. San Francisco: The Sierra Club, 1050 Mills 
Tower, 1956. viii, 153 pages, 25 photos, 35 route sketches, 3 maps. $3.50. 


A great improvement on the little Coulter-McLane guide of 1947 in 
the accuracy and detail of its descriptions. Many variations, only referred 
to in the earlier volume, here receive adequate treatment; also, of course, 
many new routes are included which have been developed in the interim. 
Differences in the condition of routes from early to late season are noted. 
Climbs are graded from 1 to 6 according to the Sierra Club system, and 
the ratings do not seem to be too high, as is sometimes the case with our 
American climbers. These ratings seem to have supplanted entirely the 
time-estimates which were a good feature of Coulter-McLane; both 
might well have been included, since the technical difficulty of a climb 
is not the same as its length and arduousness. The route sketches are 
beautifully done and equal those in the best European books of this type. 

We are very fortunate indeed in now having so excellent a guide to 
the most popular climbing region of the United States. 


RosBERT L. M. UNDERHILL 


The Long Walk. By Slavomir Rawicz, as told to Ronald Downing. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1956. 240 pages, maps. $3.50. 


Of the seven prisoners who escaped in April, 1941, from a Russian 
slave-labor camp in northern Siberia, only the Polish author of this book 
and three of his companions survived the 4000-mile journey to freedom 
in India after the hardships experienced in crossing the Gobi Desert, 
Tibet and the main Himalayan Range. From the capture, torture and 
sentence to slave-labor of the author, to its conclusion, this account is 
good reading. In fact, it is colossal. 

But is it a colossal narrative of true adventure, or is it a colossal yarn? 
An arm-chair traveler well-read in Asiatic travel and Himalayan climbing 
literature will be uneasy, even before he finishes the book. Certain details, 
or rather the lack of them, will begin to intrude upon his enjoyment of 
this story. But an arm-chair traveler has no real authority, and so it may 
be well to review what others, better equipped, have to say. 

A note in Publishers’ Weekly for August 27, 1956, entitled, “London 
Magazines Doubt Veracity of The Long Walk” (p. 890), discusses the 
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problem. It is to the English magazines that we shall turn, since they 
raised the. questions. The reviewer in The Times Literary Supplement 
for April 27, 1956 (p. 249), delighted me by pointing out two things: first, 
the remarkable difference in the character of the writing before and after 
the escape—the former stark, the latter with all the qualities of a dream 
even though grim hardships were being described; second, the unconvinc- 
ingness of the author’s associates—his companions, the prison command- 
ant’s wife, and particularly Mr. Smith (italics mine), the American, who 
all through the intimate and desperate journey of escape never relin- 
quishes the formal designation. Strix (identified as Peter Fleming in PW), 
in his review in the Spectator (London) for April 13, 1956, is on the whole 
complimentary, though he boggles at the yeti incident. In May, there is 
correspondence in The Times Literary Supplement congratulating their 
reviewer upon his doubts. But the key event follows. 

In July, the BBC put on a broadcast in which the author discusses his 
book with five other people, among whom were Peter Fleming and Eric 
Shipton. After that, Strix did a double-take. In the Spectator for July 13, 
under the title, “The Long Bow”, he wrote a really fascinating article 
in which he revealed the extent of the blind spots and omissions of one 
who had supposedly crossed Asia, even allowing for the effects of a des- 
perate experience upon a person’s memory. He baldly remarks, “One is 
regretfully forced to the conclusion that the whole of this excellent book 
is moonshine.” 5 

Eric Shipton, who brings to the problem a wider experience than Strix, 
especially of the Himalaya, also has his say. Under the title, ““Fact—or 
Fantasy?”’, he reviews the book in the September, 1956, issue of The Geo- 
graphical Journal (pp. 370-372). While he is not quite so bald as Strix, yet 
after reading his discussion the reader of Rawicz is left with large doubts. 
Downing is reported (in the PW note) as saying to Harper that “he 
could not corroborate the story, as he would have wished, but neither 
could he ‘knock it down’.” So the reader is warned. As an adventure yarn, 
the book is fine, but do not accept it as a true adventure until the situa- 
tion has been clarified. 

BeNnTon L. HatTcH 


Arbok of the Ferdafélag islands. Published by the Society, Reykjavik, 
1928-1955. 

The Yearbooks of the Icelandic Tourist Society form a series of guides 
to the noteworthy scenic and historic places of the country. Each number 
concentrates on a particular region, sometimes a single mountain, as 
Hekla in 1945, and sometimes a whole county, as Strandasysla in 1953. 
Fach volume is the work of one man and thereby obtains a unity of style 
and treatment unusual in such publications. Mountaineers will find those 
volumes dealing with particular ranges or mountains of most interest, 
but travelers of all varieties will find them useful in a land where guide- 
books as we know them do not exist. The information is quite complete 
and well presented, and the pictures are excellent. 

K. A. HENDERSON 


